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0 The Postmaster at Desmond, M. T., 
is'particularly desired, after he has read the 
Railroad Journal, to put it again into an en- 
velope, and forward it to the gentleman who 
has a right to open it. 





O¢> We again request those who desire 
missing numbers of the Journal to give us a 
list of them when they forward their sub- 
scription for the 4th volume. 





0 If “A Reader,” or any other friend, 
will send us a copy of the letter giving an 
account of the progressing works of the 
Pacha of Egypt, or other works of internal 
improvement, we will publish them with 
pleasure. 





To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 
Sir, 

The comparison of the foreign and do- 
mestic wnaigs of this port, with that of the 
Erie canal, furnished by the collectors of 
this port and Utica, published in your Jour- 
nal, has led me to the inquiry of the trade 
beyond our own State, to and from Buffalo, 
for the years 1832 and 1833, where the sin- 

lar fact is presented, that, out of the 967,- 

Is of,flour which passed Utica in 

i oe 75,565 barrels came from beyond 
lo, (not 8 per cent.,) being an increase 
r'cent., in one year, over 1832. 

The collector’s returns of this year for Buf- 
falo is mot yet received ; but ‘the increase 
of flour for 1834, passing Utica, is 189,246 
barrels, a large part of which may with pro- 
priety be placed to the increased commerce 
ae owing to the completion of their 
<A ‘TRADE, TOO, TRULY IN ITS INL 
FANCY, ag we find by statements furnished 


= 








| by A. C. Flagg to C. F. Mercer, Esgq., [see [ 


Congressional Document, No. 414, p. 225,] 
that nine-tenths of the bread stuffs, pro- 
visions, é&c., transported on the Erie canal, 
are produced by our own state. We find, 
also, that the Governor, in his last message, 
observes that it is necessary to “ enlarge” 
the Erie canal, as well as make double locks, 
and states his regret that a law to this ef- 
fect did not pass at the last Session. In 
this opinion I cannot agree with him, as I 
think that on examination it will be disco- 
vered that an attempt to enlarge the Erie 
canal will be attended with more difficulties 
than at first meet the eye, with the certainty 
of destroying one or more years of busi- 
ness, to the ruin of thousands, and injury 
of this city, by directing the trade into other 
channels. 

It is not ten years since the Erie canal 
has been completed, and in that short pe- 
riod it has produced ‘its entire cost. Ih 
three years more, the comptroller will be in 
funds, for the cost of the Erie, Champlain 
and lateral canals. Under this view, and 
the evident incapacity of the Erie canal to 
supply the wants of our own State, an en- 


lightened forecast should prompt us to at.) 


once commence an enlarged or. steamboat 
canal, 90 feet wide, and 9 feet deep, around 
the-falls of Niagara, from Oswego to the 
Hudson, to serve the wants of the growing 
“far West,” as it must be clear to any 
observer, that, even with double locks and 
enlarging the Erie canal, it will only serve 
the purposes of our own State for some 10 
or 15 years, unless relieved by the ‘“‘ Ship 
Canal’’ project, and railroad facilities from 
Utica. 

So soon as the tolls are reduced, as is 
contemplated, the produce of the finest for- 
ests, in ship,timber, lumber, &c., and the ex- 
change pf commodities throughout the canal, 
will produce a trade that cannot be imagined, 
when, ere 15 years, we shall have in this 
State a population of 4,000,000, now esti- 
mated at 2,500,000, of which above 250,000 
souls ‘reside in this city. . 

The table 1 have alluded:to shows that on. 
ly 28,683,708 lbs. of the 157,357,547 Ibs. of 
merchandize, which passed Utica in-1833, 
was destined beyond Buffalo; whilst of 
furniture, farmers’ and mechanics’ tools, 
there passed by Utica 7,595,732 Ibs., and 
beyond Buffalo 7,568,846 Ibs., showing an 
inerease of transport of 1833 over 1832 of 


2,677,425 ibs. ; and the year 1834 shows a |) 











further increase for that year of 077,070 
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lbs. over 1833, or 10,672,802 Ibs. passing 
Utica : showing clearly the immense cur- 
rent of population setting to the *far 
West,” from whom as yet we have Te- 
ceived no returns, and whose wants from 
the sea-board are yet very limited. . * 

The report of merchandize in 1832 from 
Buffalo was 13,351,729 Ibs.; im 2833, 
28,683,708-lbs., being an increase of more 
than 100 per cent., and there is no doubt it 
will progress in the same ratio for several 
years, particularly when such crowds of 
emigrants are passing to the West; and we 
find that the Territory of Michigan, by offi- 
cial accounts, has trebled her population in 
4 years, and now claims admittance inte the 
Union. ; 

With sueh facts before the public, 
merchants and property holders «in 
city are deeply interested in the contempla-*: 
ted project of an enlarged and separate 
canal, to connect the Hudson with the Up- 
per Lake, and thence by the Illinois rivet to’ 
New-Orleans, by steam, and should at an 
early day give an expression of their sénti- 
ments to the Legislature, by a public meet- 
ing to adopt measures to promote the object. . 


i.K. Bo 


To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

Dear Sir,—A few davs since I was im- 
vited by one of the managers of the Weat- 
Point Foundry to inspect a locomotive en- 
gine just completed at that establishment, 
designed for the Tuscumbia, Courtland and 
Decatur Railroad ; and as its construetion is 
somewhat dilferent from others, perhaps, ®, 
description of it will be interesting to your 
readers. It is raised on four 4} feet wheels ; 
the hubs are of cast iron, with w 
iron spokes and tires ; the outside frame is 
entirely iron, securely bolted; the inside: 
rails are of wrought iron—(hitherto, im all» 
engines made in this country, they have’ 
been made of wood) ; all the working parts. 
are of cast steel, and appear to have been 
finished with great care. The weight of 
the engine, with the boiler, is 6§ tons; it 
will carry 80 tons at the rate of 18 miles per 
hour on a level railroad.. The appearan 
of the engine is by far the Wie tn ow 
have ever seen, either in this pte: deve! 
Europe ; and the managers state: that, the 
West-Point Association will that 
any that they may hereafter build shaliebeo 
equal to any made in the -world:***'") ©" 

bam, &c. © *" ‘Unive’ 

New-York, January 115, 1835. 


























The actual amount: revenue reauled on ac- 
count of the Erie and Champlain Canal Fund; 
from all , the Nipigesd ode 1833, 
to the soi September 1834; is as follows, viz: 

From tolls, $1 313,155, 84 

Vendue duty, 169,337 04 

Salt duty, 160,782 98 

Interest upon de- 
posites of surplus - 
moneys, 117,092 00 

Interest upon, - 
loan to, Albany, 
and upon invest. 
ments in stocks; 4,082 64 

Rents of surplus 
waters, 5,438 50 

Sales of lands, 2,441 03 

Anonymous, 15 37 

Proceeds of sale 
of a eanal boat, 19 40 


$1,772,364 80 





The actual amount of expendi- 
tures during the year, has been as 


follows, viz 
For’ interest on 
canal debt, $278,173 26 
Repairs of the 
canals, by superin- 
tendents, 423,517 10 
Payments on ac- 
count. of eanals, by 
Canal Commis. 
siones, 15,006 17 
Salaries of weigh 
er a assist- “sites 
"Printing for ca. 
Best 2,646 68 
olis refunded, 88 93 
Costs of suits for nak 
penalties, 
Balances of col- 
lector’ accounts, 299 40 
smaastont ri aro: 
jetors. of Alban 
beat 3740 48 
‘ayment to Sam- ’ 
uel Young, Canal 
. oner, ' 509 64 
‘ayment to cana 
appttioe mies 18 00 
"Belay rad De. 
put mptroller, 
peo department, 1,650 00 
Extra allowances, 3,135 32 
Sundry , miscel. 
laneous pavmenia, 3,247 29 





736,699 88 


Thus showing the nett revenue 
of the Erie and Champlain Canal , 


Fund, after paying all expenses, to 
amount to. the sum of 


Bi eurplas funds in the hands 
the Commissioners, on the 30th 
ra 1833, as shown in the 
armual report of last year, amount- 

ed tage sum of 
The amount received by the 
ing Bi Sep for the year end- 
September, 1834, from 

al ellaces, 18, 


$1,035,664 92 


$2,602,694 76 


1,765,147 33 


a total sum to be ac- 
counted for by the Commission- 


bre a $4,367,842 09 
sum is accounted for as 








at 


~~ To sundry 
atl as detailed ‘in 


statement A, +. 9,739 20 





1,365,265 79 
Leaving a balance in the hands 
of the Commissioners, on the 30th 


September, 184, applicable to the 
canal debt, of 


Of. this valence: there was in 
deposite and on loan in sundry 
banks, $2,823,823 35 

Loaned and invest. 
ed in stocks, 178,752 95 


$3,002,576 30 


$3,002,576 30 
Thus accounting for the whole amount of the 
surplus funds under the care and management of 
the Commissioners. 
Canal Debt and Redemption of Stock. 

In the last Anniial Report, the total amount of 
Erie & Champlain Canal stock, remaining un- 
paid on the 30th September, 1833, was stated at 

$5,522,659 29 

Redeemed during the year end. 

iug 30th September, 1834, 


Total amount of Erie & Cham- 
plain Canal stocks unpaid 30th 
September, 1834, 

From this amount deduct the 
meansin the hands of the Com- 
missioners at the close of the fis- 
cal year, applicable to the payment 
of this debt, as before stated (omit- ° 
ting $27,153 71 of bonds for 
lands, ) 








$4,934,652 68 


3,002,576 30 








And there will remain a bal- 
ance of the Erie and Champlain 
Canal debt, as yet unprovided for, 
of $1,932,076 38 

It was stated by the Commissioners in the last 
Annual Report, that if the reeeipts for each of the 
next three years should equal these for the year 
embraeed in that report, the funds accumulated 
would be sufficient to cancel the whole debt con- 
tracted for the construction of the Erie & Cham- 
plain Canals, nine years before the latest period 
fixed by the State for the redemption of the stock. 
This opinion is fully sustained by the receipts for 
the year ending 30th Sepiember, 1834 ; the sum 
applicable to. the debt, after paying the current 
expenses of the year, being more than a million 
of dollars; and leaving a balance of debt to be 
provided for, of less than two millions. If the 
annual nett revenue fromthe canal fund for the 
two succeeding years, should equal that of the 
year ending on the 30th September last, the 
means would be provided for the final extinguish- 
po of the Canal Debt on the 30th September, 
1836 ; 


The contemplated improvements, of doubliag 
the locks from Albany to Syracuse, and rebuild- 
ing the aqueduct across the Genesee river at 
Rochester, authorised by the act, chap. 312, of 
the laws of 1834, will require the expenditure of 
from six hundred thousand to a million of dollars, 
and to this extent will diminish the estimated 


4| means for the payment of the canal debt within 


the uext two years, But it is believed the pro. 


ceeds of the canal revenues will furnish the’ 


means for these extraordinary disbursements, 
and also for the payment of the whole debt con- 
tracted for the construction of the Erie and 
a canals, by the close of the fiscal year 
in 1837 
The Commisioners have continued to purchase 
canal stock with the surplus funds in their hands, 
and during the year ending on the 30th Septem. 
ber, 1884, have obtained and cancelled stock is. 
sued for the construction of the Krie and Cham. 
plain canals to the amount of $588,006 61. In 
ne as shown by the last annual report, the 
oners | stock to. the amount 
$1,478,376 71 
588,006 56 


588,006 61 | 








| 








been ory in Prom the « sum’ of 
~ Potal pe pas cabins funds to 
att wna se 005,100 09 
two y 
When the stock was issued for the construc- 
tion. of the Erie ud Champlain Cale, a part of 


it was made payable in 1837, and the residue in 
1845. At the close of 1832, the surplus moneys 
in the hands of the Commissioners, which-were 
pledged to the redemption of thi this debt, amount. 
ed to something more than three millions of 
dollars. This sum was principally loaned to 
various banks in the State at an average interest 
of '4 1.2 per cent. In this way, the surplus funds 
destined for the payment of the canal debt, ne- 

cessarily became interwoven with the business 
operations of vy 54a, 900 00, first seamen a - 


the. debt, being $3 ay; 
on the first day of) emer 1837" 
of this large sum from the ue of our an 


zens on a particular day, it was apprehended by 
the commissioners, as stated iu their former re- 
ports to the legislature, might prove.aserious-in« 
convenience to those who had accotamodations 
from the, Banks, ‘as well as to the banks them. 
selves. By the gradual purchase of the stock, 


‘the Commissioners effected the double object of 


lessening the deposites in the banks, and atthe 
same time of diminishing the amount of the stock 
redeemable in 1837. Thus far ‘their exe 





have been'as successfnl as could rea 
anticipated. Of the Jebt of 1837, the sum 
$1,459,982 70 has been paid; leavi oft a 
reimbursable in 1837 the sum of. $2,029,00 
a sum which can be paid in a single:year, — 
much inconvenience. The purchase of #tock, 
however, will be continued, -and’ the sum reim. 
bursable in 1837 will probably be reduced “ 
half in the year 1835 and 1838. ‘In this way the 
objects of the Commissioners will have been ac- 
complished, and the debt of 1837 cancelled, with- 
out the slightest inconvenience to the — 
operations of the State. 
Management of the Canal Fund. Miidegs:- 

The nett revenues of the rie and. 
Canal Fund amount to about one million o: dol. 
lars annually ; and there is now an accumula- 
tion of the surplus in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, amounting to more. than three, millions 
of dollars. The management of these moneys 
was entrusted to the Commissioners of the Ca- 
nal Fund by the original. law passed in 1827, 
‘“‘respecting navigable communications patel 
the great Western and Northern Lakes’ and the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 


[Here follows a detail of thé arrangements made 
for loaning the surplus moneys from 1827 to 
1834, at 3 1.2, 4 1-2 and 5 per cent.} 


At the close of the fiscal year, the surplus 
moneys belonging to the Erie and Champlain 
Canal Fond were loaned and deposited at. rayes 
of interest varying trom 3 1.2 to 5 per cent. in 
the following porportions, viz : 





Amount on 
Terma of Deposite.| Loan of Annual 
Deposite. interest. 





On Loan at 5 per 
cent. payable at 60 
days’ Notice. 


$611,000 ool $30,550 00 

















-do 41.2 do | 1,204,784 38] rear: a8 
On Deposite at 4 1.2 
per cent. payable 
at sight. 976,861 93 ae 8 
do 312 do 31,177 04 
2,823,823 35]. ear 





The efforts of the Commissioners to make 
such arrangements as would enable them to com- 
mand the money wheel — ‘be required, 
and at the same time 


successful. Couaesionge ee 


wen shpen depots wth ama of he 4 


* yout 





138,756 91 . 
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Saye 


Seteaeneeato@ 


nis- 


. SMonnt, by. the rates of toll in 1832, to $152 46 


an es aye tay See serene 
5 the have drav ey ei 


yee and "at! the same time. 
é uadea ts the canal fand more than’ 
butidted atid eight thousand dollars, from in- 
tereed ithe! surplus monies loaned to and de- 
posited inthe Banks during the last nine years, 


a3 an ANN 


= i 
—E 


Viger. 

JHecsiea for interest on de- 
1826. $4,515 04 
» dO, do 1827, 4,987 96 
do, do 1828 7,281 20 
do du 1829 7,576 30 
do! do 1830. 24,000 17 
do’ do 1831 35,710 31 
do do 1832 84,619 15 
do do 1833 122,236 74 
do do 1834 117,092 00 
$408,018 87 


The. fhbove sum of $408,018 87, embraces only 
the émount of ‘interestipaid by the Banks. The 
fund hae been increased by interest on other in- 
vestments of the surplus, to the amount of $101,- 
pass Rig Making,a total increase to the fund from 
investments and deposites since 1826, 

52. Add to this the fact, that dur. 
J Hee period, there has been collected for 
s, Bd anes on and salt duties, between ele. 
twtr millions of dollars, through the 

a of the'banks, and of the numerous col- 
We agents. without loss of a single dollar ‘to 
theé't ; and the best evidence is turnished of 
which the’ case is susceptible, that the great 'in- 
terests;of the State have not been neglected 
or disregarded. by those who have been entrusted 
with: the; collection and management of the Canal 
revenues. 






...,_ Reduction, of Tolls. 

thes Canal Board, in January last, made. a re- 
d etion ia the rates of toll, on merchandize, of 
25° per. cent. and a Yeduction on wheat, ilour, 

d'beef and pork, butter and cheese, of 12 
peF Géhe.‘and’a considerable reduction on various 
othet urticles. 

‘The following ‘comparative statement of the 
sums:charged on property transported, shows the 
extéat \iof the ‘diminution in ihe rates of toll, 
withinithe last two years,.and the saving which 
these, spodifications secure to those who use the 
one. 





| 1832. 1833. | 1834. 











Tolkan 1000| 

reed prenshans 

a $5.08 2.10/$4.35 6.1013.26 70-100 
To 

Ibe. ; flour, ; a 

provisions Pm) , 

Suffalo- to ‘Al- 

biiny:'>: | 2.54 1.81 5-10)1.62 35.100 
ae ($7.62 2.10 6.17 1.10/4.89 5-100 








bie on an ordinary boat load of 30 tons of 
merchandize from Albany to Buffalo (363 miles) 
would ‘amount, by the rates in 1832, to $304 92 
Auid by ‘the rates in 1834, to 196 02 
Gain to the owner of the property ona 
“the sail $108 90 
tall on 30 tons of vihebt, flour, or 
Provisions, from Buffalo to Albany, would. 


bie id the rates in 1834, to 97 41 





the mower by. the reduction in 


" $55 95 
ni ‘ints ane that on a-comparison of the 


rates of toll as now established, with the rates, of. 
she .persoa who hasa{ cargo of 30tons of 
‘ uce to carry from Buffalo to the Hudson Ri- 
Ver) aad! carries back a cargo of 30 tons of mer. 
mdize, makes a clear saving by the reduction 
es oftoll, of $163 $3 


Rares that the redaction in the 



















Lathe LIN A 
= Rea? 












ailéa for Gach of the “lait four veusons, has 
been as follows: 

In 1831, at the old r rates of toll, $1, 194,610 49 

1832 do do 1,195,804 23 


Total in two seasons $2,390,414 72 
In 1833, (average reduction of 
tolls about 20 per cent.) $1,422,695. 22 
1,800,000 00 


In 1834, (further average re- 
duction of 15 per cent) abont 

Total in two seasons $2,722,695 22 

This statement shows, that notwithstanding a 
reduction in the rates of toll: which is: equal to 
35.7.8 percent, within the last two. years, such 
has been the great increase of business upen the 
canals, that the aggregate amount of tolls collect. 
ed from the opening to the closing of navigation 
in the years 1833 and 1834, exceeds the collec- 
oot 1831 and 1832, by the sum of $332,. 








We ‘condense from the report the tollowing 
view of the results in relation to the lateral ca- 
nals : 

. Oswego Canal. 


Expenditures $33,889.84 
Received for tells 24.240: 01 


Paid from general fund to make up 
defieit, 12,649 83 


Cayuga and Seneca Canal, 


Expenditures 20,866, 17 
Received fox tolls, 17,104 41 
Paid from general fund to make up 
deficit, 3,761°76 
Chemung Canal. 
Expenditures 42; 425 46 
Received for tolls 1,708 96 
Paid from general fund to make up 
deficit $40,723 85 
Crooked Lake Canal. 
Expenditures 21,731 49 
Received for tolls 1,007 60 
20,723 89 


There was a balance of $7,894 07 in the hands 
of the Commissioners at the close of thé year 
1833, and there has ‘been drawn from the treasu- 
ry for deficiencies in the revenues of this canal, 
the sum of $13,829 82: 





Suspension Bridges, No. I. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

Str,—It has occurred ‘to me, since I 
sent you the drawing of the suspension 
bridge, for forming a connection between 
New-York and Brooklyn, that a short de- 
scriptive account of the principal suspen- 
sion bridges now.in existence would be 
interesting to many of your readers. 
Should you concur with mein this: opin-. 
ion, I will, at my leisure, furnish you with 
a series of papers on the subject, comi- 
mencing with the following. 

We are informed by, travellers, that 
suspension bridges, formed of chains of 
iron, are now. to-be, seen in China,and, 
the East Indies of great antiquity ; but as 
these are of such a deseription as to-furs 
nish no practical information relative to 
the mode of constructing modern suspen- 
sion. bridges, we shall not trouble your 
readers with any accgunt. of them here. 

With the exception of the. Winch 
bridge, constructed about the year 1741, 





e followi 3 
}. & abort. (ee ads abbr Mic 
| where the river ligt 





it does not appear that any bridges on the 


‘|| suspension. principle: were to’ —s nate im doltare. 


|| Europe till the 19th’ centu 


is described in Hutchinson 2a Bitindeds of 










¢ 


a bridge, suspended. on chain 
stretched fiom toak x #08 ts omit cha: 
near 60 feet ‘deep, for the. 
Teteres but particularly o 


bridge is 70 feet in kage sod inh él : ‘ 








than 2 feet broad, with a 
side, and planked in such a manner 

the traveller experiences all the tremulous 
motion of the chain, and sees himself sus-. 
pended over a roaring gulf on an agitated 
and restless gangway. 

The first suspension bridge in this 
country was built by Mr. Finley, of Penn, 
sylvania, in 1796, across Jacob’s creek, 
between Union Town. and Greenbu 
The length of the bridge was 70. feet. 
Mr. Pope, in his treatise on bridge. archi. 
tecture, describes several others as havi 
been erected by this gentleman. T 
largest across the Schuylkill is 306 feet 
long. It is borne by two chains, one 
each side, the iron of which is bi men 
square. Another across the B 
at Wilmington is 145 feet long, 3 “ae 
wide, and is borne: by four chains, ip 
iron of which .is 13 inch diameter. 
the same work we have also an oe 
of a chain suspension bridge of considers. 
ble strength erected over the Merrimack, 
near Newburyport, Massachusetts, ‘by 
John ‘Templeman, Esq... The span, ny 
this bridge is 244 feet. The pieces. upon 
which the timber framed work for sus. 
pending the chains is .erected, are,jof 
stone, 47 feet long and 37 feet high, The 
timber suspension frames are 35 feet 
high. The bridge is formed of 10 chains; 
the ends of which are carried dowh into’ 
deep wells'in each bank, and are’therein 
fixed*to heavy stones ; each chain is 516 
feet Tong : ; and at the top of the suspen? 
sion frames the chains are tripled and 
made with short links. The four middle’ 
joists rest on the chains, the rest are das? 
pended from the chains by rods. to keep’. 
the road horizontal. There are two roads 
ways, 15 feet in width each, and the fléer 
is said to be so solid as to admit of horses, 
carriages, &c. to travel at any 5 
without occasioning any considerable vi- 
bration. The chains are’ ar three 
on each side and four in the middle. The 
height from the watef to the floor of the 
road-way is 40 feet.” It is stated that the 
whole expense did not amount to 25,006 
dollars. . 

In. Mons. Cordier’s Historie de la Me 
vigation. Interieure, published in 18: 
is stated, that, 40 bri on Mr. 
plan had been erected, at that time, ‘¥ 
country. He mentions one, built in: 
on the Lehigh, a mile below Northamp-, 
ton, it consists of two rod alavemaae Tefen 
semi-arches ; its whole length is 476fedty 
The chains are placed 80 as to divide 
platform into four ways, two for cat 
in the middle, and a foot path 
side. ‘The chains were made wi 
bars 13 inch square. ‘The.cost, 20, 


R ie Om os 














at 


"The attention of British: riot tothe 
pears to have been firat directed 'to" 














ridin eked Silas 


bjct of suspension bridges int 


. mt, Mersey in lieu of 
e at Rifncorm-gap, about twenty 
iilés, below Liverpdol. From the nature 
of the vis EF] it was necessary that 
the bridge ould consist of not more than 
three openings, the centre one of 1000 
Kine others of 500 feet each, and 





feet an 
that its height at 
water should not be less than 60 feet. 
The celebrated engineer, the late Mr. 
Telford, having been applied to on the 
subject, proposed the erection of a sus- 


t above the surface of the 


pension bridge. It was to consist of 16 
iron cables, each formed of 36 square half 
inch iron ‘bars; and of the segments of 
eylinders proper for forming them into 
one immense cable, which, including ‘the 
fixings on shore, was to be nearly half a 
mile long, and ‘about 4} inches diameter. 
When this bridge was proposed there ex- 
isted very little experience in the con- 
struction of suspension bridges, and in 
order to obtain proper data for propor- 
tioning the strength of the varieus parts, 
Mr. Telford instituted a very valuuble 
colirse of experiments, some account of 
which I shall probably give in a future 
number, “This bridge has not yet been 
erected, but as it served to call the atten- 
tidn of scientific men to the subject, and 
may thus be considered as the origin of 
the great extension that has since been 
given to this mode of bridge building in 
Europe, I thought this account of ‘it here 
would not be out of place. W.L. 
Dec. 15th, 1834. 


P. S.—In making out the design of the 
suspension bridge over the East river, I 
have supposed the piers for the suspen- 
sion, towers, &c. to be constructed of ma. 
sonry : this would evidently be the most 
durable mode of construction, but I could 
furnish a design for a very substantial 
bridge, the piers and suspension towers 
of which should be wholly constructed of 
‘timber. The expense would thus be very 
greatly reduced, as we could then dis. 
pense with the use of coffer-dams for the 
foundations of the piers. The cost of 
such a bridge would not, probably, much 
exceed the receipts of the Fulton Ferry 
company for one year. 

(To be continued.) 


{From the Repertory of Patent Inventions.} 
eport on the Progress and Present State 
of our Knowledge of Hydraulics as a 

Branch of Engineering. By Groner 
Rennie, Esq "FR. S., &c. &e. Part I. 

The Réport of which the following is a 
part, las appeared in the recently published 
“Report of the Third Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; held at Cambridge = ogee 
purpose to present our readers with the 
ewhole of ter Bonpie'n review of the history 
atmydraulics, as applied to engineering, in 
guccessive extracts. 

The paper now communicated to the 


ociation for the: Advancement of 

, comprises a Report on the progress 

and present state of our knowledge of hy- 

Araulies as a branch of engineering, with, 

veferefice to the principles already establish- 
that j 
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Pechnically eae the term hydraulies ! 
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igh of the pias : 

treats ofthe motion of 

ng from orifices aud tubes in re- 

servoirs, or moving in pipes, canals, or ri- 

vers, oscillating in waves, or opposing a 

resistance to the progress of solid, bodies at 
rest, : 


We can readily imagine that if a hole of 
given dimensions be pierced in the sides or 
bottom of a vessel kept constantly full, the 
expenditure ought to be measured by the 
amplitude of the opening, and the height of 
the liquid column. 


If we isolate the column above the orifice || 


by a tube, it appears evident that the fluid 
will fall freely, and. follow the laws of gravi- 
ty. Butexperiment proves that this is not ex. 
actly the case, on account of the resistances 
and forces which act ina contrary direction, 
and destroy part of, or the whole, effeet. 
The developement of these forces is so ex- 
tremely complicated that it becomes neces- 
sary to adopt some auxiliary hypothesis or 
abbreviation in order to obtain approximate 
results, Hence the science of hydrodyna- 
mics is entirely indebted to experiment. 
The fundamental problem of it is to deter- 
mine the efflux of a vein ef water or any 
other fluid issuing from an aperture made 
in the sides or bottom of a vessel kept con- 
stantly full, or allowed to empty itself. Tor- 
ricelli had demonstrated that, abstracting 
the resistances, the ‘velocities of fluids is- 
suing from very small orifices followed the 
subduplicate ratio of the pressures. This 
law had been, in a measure, confused by 
subsequent writers, in consequence of the 
discrepancies which appeared to exist be- 
tween the theory and experiment, until Va- 
rignon remarked, that when water escaped 
from a small opening made in the bottom of 
a cylindrical vessel, there appeared to be very 
little, or scarcely any, sensible motion in the 
particles of the water ; from which he con- 
cluded that the law of acceleration existed, 
and that the particles which escaped at eve- 


ry instant of time received their motion || 


simply from the progeurs produced by the 
weight of the fluid column above the ori- 
fice ; and that the quantity of motion or ex- 
penditure is in the ratio of the breadth of 
the orifice, multiplied’ by the square of the 
velocity, or, in other words, that the height 
of the water in the vessel is proportional 
to the square of the velocity with which it 
escapes ; which is precisely the theorem of 
Torricelli. This mode of reasoning is in 
some degree vague, because it supposes 
that the small mass which escapes from the 
vessel at each instant of time acquires its 
velocity from the pressure of the column 
immediately above the orifice. But sup- 
posing, as is natural, that the weight of the 
column acts on the particle during the time 
it takes to issue from the vessel, it is clear 
that this particle will receive an accelerated 
motion, whose quantity in a given time will 
be proportional to the pereete multiplied 
by the time: hence the product of the 
weight of the column by the time of its is- 
suing from the orifice, will be equal to the 
product of the mass of this particle by the 
velocity it will have acquired ; and as the 
mass is the product of the opening of the 
orifice, by the small space which the parti- 
cle describes in issuing from the orifice, it 
follows that the height of the column will 
be as the square of the velocity acquired. 
This theory is the more correct the more 
the fluid approaches to a perfect state of re- 
pose, and the more the diniensions of the 
vessel exceed the dimensions of the orifice. 
By acontrary mode of reasoning, this theo. 
ry became insufficient to determine the mo- 
tions, of fluids through. pipes of small dia- 
meters. It is necessary,. therefore, to ton- 
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different horizontal sections of the ftuid 
serve their ism, the sections. w- 
ing taking of the preceding , ones, 


and so on; from which it follows, (on ée- 
count of the [sensible] incom: ility 
the fluid,) that the velocity of each horizon- 
tal section or plate, taken vertically, ought 
to be in the inverse ratio of the diameter of 
the section. It suffices, therefore, to deter- 
mine the motion of a single section, and the 

roblem then becomes analogous to the vi- 

ration of a compound pendulum, by which, 
according to the theory of James Bernoulli, 
the motions acquired and lost at eath instant 
of time form an equilibrium, as may be 
supposed to take P e with the t 
sections of a fluid in a pipe, each section. 
being animated with velocities ac quired and 
lost at every instant of time. 

The theory of Bernoulli had not beén pro- 
posed by him until long after the discovery of 
the indirect principle of vis viva by ri ag 
The same was the case with the problem of 
the motions of fluids issuing from vessels, 
and it is surprising that no advantage had 
been taken of it earlier. Michelloti, in his 
experimental researches, de Separatione 
Fluidorum in Corpore Animali, in rejecting 
the theory of the Newtonian cataract, 
(which had ‘been advanced in. Newton’s 
Mathematical Principles, in the year 1687, 
but afterwards corrected in the year 1714,) 
supposes the water to escape from an ori- 
fice in the bottom of a vessel kept %on- 
stantly full, with a velocity produced by the 
height of the superior surface ; and that if, 
immediately above the lowest plate of water 
escaping from the orifice, the column of wa- 
ter be frozen, the weight of the column will 
have no effect on the velocity of the water 
issuing from the orifice; and that if this 
solid column be at once changed to its li- 

uid state, the effect will remain the same. 

he Marquis Poleni, in his work De -Cas. 
tellis per que derivantur Fluviorum Aque, 
— at Padua, in the year 1718, shows 
rom many experiments, that if A be the 
orifice, and H the height of the colamn 
above it, the quantity of water which issues 
in a given time is represented by 2 AH x 
pits whereas, if it spouted out from the 
orifice with a velocity acquired by falli 
from the height H, it ought to be exactly 
AH, so that experiment only gives a little 
more than half the mame promised by 
the theory ; hence, if we were to calculate 
from these experiments the velocity that the 
water ought to have to furnish the ne 
quantity, we should find that it would hard- 
Df make it re-ascend one third of its height. 

hese experiments would have been quite 
contrary to expectation, had not Sir Isaac 
Newton observed that water issuing from 
an orifice 3ths of an inch in diameter was: 
contracted 34 of the diameter of the orifice, 
so that the cylinder of water which actually 
issued was less than it ought to have been, 
according to the theory, in the ratio of 441 


to 625; and augmenting it in this propor- 
tion, the opening should. have been 2 A 
nei or {ths of the quantity which ought! 


to have issued on the supposition that the 
velocity was in the ratio of the square root 
of the height; from whieh it was inferred 
that the theory was correct, but ‘that the 
discrepancy was owing to certain resi 
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ed by friction nor cohesign, and an infinite- 

_Jy, small thickness in the edge of the aper- 

ture... . * 

.,, Daniel Bernoulli, in his. great work, Hy- 
ann seu. de Viribus et Motibus 
Fluidorum Commentaria, published at 

Strasburg in. the year 1738, in considering 

the efflux of water from an orifice in the 

* bottom of a vessel, conceives the fluid to be 

divided into an infinite number of horizontal 
strata, on the following suppositions, name- 
ly, that the upper surface of the fluid always 
reserves its horizontality ; that the fluid 
‘orms a continuous mass ; that the veloci- 
ties vary by insensible ations, like those 
of heavy bodies ; and that every point of the 
same stratum descends vertically with the 
same velocity, which is inversely propor- 
tional to the area of the base of the stratum ; 
that all sections thus retaining their paral- 
lelism are contiguous, and change their ve- 
locities imperceptibly ; and that there is 
always an equality between the. vertical 
descent and ascent, or vis viva: hence he 
arrives, by a very simple and elegant pro- 
cess, to the equations of the problem, and 
applies its general formule to several cases 
of practical utility. When the figure of the 
vessel is not subject to the law of continu- 
ity, or when sudden and finite changes take 
ace in the velocities of the section, there 
is a loss of vis viva, and the equations re- 
uire to be modified. John Bernoulli and 
Maclouxin arrived atthe same conclusions 
by different steps, somewhat analogous tu 
cataract of Newton. The investiga- 
tions of D’Alembert had been directed prin- 
cipally to the dynamics of solid bodies, un- 
it occurred to him to apply them to fluids ; 
but in following the steps of Bernoulli he 
discovered a formula applicable to the mo- 
tions of fluids, and reducible to the ordinary 
laws of hydrostatics. ‘The application of 
his theory to elastic and non-elastic bodies, 
and the determination of the motions of 
fluids in flexible pipes, together with his 
investigations relative to the resistance of 
Pipes, place him high in the ranks of these 
who have contributed to the perfection of 
the science. 

The celebrated Euler, to whom every 
branch of science owes such deep obliga- 
tions, seems to have paid savtionian atten. 
tion to the subject of hydrodynamics ; and 
in attempting to reduce the whole of it to 
uniform and general forimule, he exhibited 
a beautiful example of the application of 
analytical investigation to the solution of a 
great variety of problems for which he was 
so famous. The Memoirs of the Academy 
of Berlin, from the year 1768 to 1771, con- 
tain. numerous papers relative to fluids 
flowing from orifices in vessels, and through 
pipes of constant or variable diameters. 
“ But it is greatly to be regretted,” says M. 
Prony, “that Euler had not treated of frie- 
tion and cohesion, as his theory of the linear 
motion of air would have applied to the 
motions of fluids through pipes and con- 
duits, had he not always reasoned on the 
hypothesis of mathematical fluidity inde- 
ae of the resistances which modify 
1 
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In.the year 1765 a. very complete work 
was published at Milan by Paul Lecchi, a 
celebrated Milanese engineer, entitled Jdros- 
taticafesaminata ne’ suoi Principi e Stabi- 
lite nelle suoi Regole della Mensura della 
Acque correnti, containing a complete exa- 
mination of all the different theories which 
had been proposed to explain the phenome- 
na of effluent.water, and the doctrine of the 

nee of fluids,. The author treats of 
She velocity and quantity of water, whether 


bere if the mass, which was oolther affect. 















absolutely or relatively, which issues from 
orifices in vessels and reservoirs, i 
to their different altitudes, an 

far the law applies to masses of water flow- 
ing in canals and rivers, the velocities and 
quantities of which he gives the methods of 
measuring. The extensive and successful 
practice of Lecchi as an engineer added 
much to the meee of his work.* 

In-the year 1764, Professor Michelotti, of 
Turin, undertook, at the expense of the 
King of Sardinia, a very extensive series of 
experiments on running water, issuing ori- 
fices, and additional tubes placed at differ- 
ent heights in a tower of the finest masonry, 
twenty feet in height and three feet square 
inside. The water was — by a 
channel two feet in width, under pres. 
sures of from five to twenty-two feet. The 
effluent waters were conveyed into a reser- 
voir of ample area, by canals of brick-work 
lined with stucco, and having various forms 
and declivities ; and the experiments, par- 
ticularly on the efflux of water through dif- 
ferently shaped orifices, and additional tubes 
of different lengths, were most numerous 
and accurate; and Michelotti was the first 
who gave representations of the changes 
which take place in the figure of the fluid 
vein, after it has issued from the orifice. 
His experiments on the velocities of rivers, 
by means of the bent tube of Pitot, and b 
an instrument resembling a water-wheel, 
called the stadera tdraulica, are numerous 
and interesting ; but, unfortunately, their 
reduction is complicated with such various 
circumstances, that it is difficult to derive 
from them any satisfactory conclusions. 
But Michelotti is justly entitled to the merit 
of having made the greatest revolution in 
the science by experimental investigation. t 
The example of Michelotti gave a fresh sti- 
mulus to the exertions of the French philo- 
sophers, to whom, after the Italians, the 
science owes the greatest obligations. Ac- 
cordingly, the Abbe Bossut, a most zealous 
and enlightened cultivator of hydrodyna- 
mics, undertook, at the expense of. the 
French government, a most extensive and 
accurate series of experiments, which she 
published in the year 1771, and a more-en- 
larged edition, in two volumes, in the year 
1786, entitled Traite Theorigue et Experi. 
mental d’ Hydrodynamique. The first vo- 
lume treats of the general principles of hy- 
drostatics and hydraulics, including{the pres- 
sure and equilibrium of non-elastic and 
elastic fluids against inflexible and flexible 
vessels ; the thickness of pipes to resist the 
pressure of stagnant fluids; the rise of wa- 
ter in barometers’ and pumps, and the pres- 
sure and equilibrium of floating bodies : 
the general principles of the motions of 
fluids through orifices of different shapes, 
and their friction and resistance against the 
orifices; the oscillations of water in sy- 
phons; the percussion and resistance of 
fluids against solids; and machines moved 
by the action and re-action of water. The 
second volume gives a great variety of ex. 
periments on the motions of water through 
orifices and pipes and fountains ; their re. 
sistance in rectangular or curvilinear chan- 
nels, and against solids moving through 
them; and, lastly, of the fire—or steam- 
engine. In the course of these experiments, 
he found that when the water flowed through 
an orifice in a thin plate, the contraction of 
the fluid vein diminished the diseharge in 
the ratio of 16 to 10; and when the fluid 
was discharged through an additional tube, 
two or three inches in length, the theoreti.. 
cal discharge was diminished only in the 

* See also Memoire Idrostatico-storiche, 1773. 

¥ Sperimenti Idraulici, 1767 and 1771, 
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ratio of 16.to 13. In examining the effects 
of friction, Bodent etna that small orifices 
discharged less water in: proportion than 
ones, on account of friction, and that, 
as the height of the reservoir augz , 
the fluid vein contracted likewise; and by 
combining these two circumstances toge- 
ther, he has furnished the means of measur- 
ing with precision the quantity of water dis- 
charged either from simple orifices or addi- 
tional tubes,’ whether the vessels be | 
stantly full, or be allowed to copy them- 
selves. He endeavored to point out the law 
by which the diminution of expenditure 
takes place, according tq the increase in; 
length of the pipe. or the number of 
bends ; he examined the effect of friction 
diminishing the velocity ofa stream in rect- 
angular and curvilinear ehannels’; and 
showed that in an open canal, with the’same 
height of reservoir, the same \of 
water is always discharged, whatever be the 
declivity and length; that the velocities of 
the waters in the canal are not as. the 
square roots of the declivities; and that 
in equal declivities and depth of the»canal 
the velocities are not exactly as the. quan- 
tities of water discharged ; and he consi- 






ders the variations which take place in»the _ 
velocity and level of the rs," when 
two rivers unite,.and the manner im which 
they establish their beds. + 3S, 


is experiments, in conjunction with 
D’Alembert and Condorcet, on the resi 
ance of fluids, in yer 1777, and his ‘@ubs 
quent application of them. to all, Of 
pe ti including the shock ps uml 
of water wheels, have justly entitléd him to 
the gratitude of posterity. The Abbe Bos#ut 
had opened out a new career of experi- 
ments ; but the most difficult and important 
problem remaining to be solved related to 
rivers. It was easy to perform experiments 
with water running through pipes and.con- 
duits on a small scale, under given and de- 
termined circumstances: but .when the 
mass or fluid rolled in channels of unequal 
capacities, and which were ¢ of 
roam kind of material, eomh-idlie “bili 
amongst which it accumulated to the gravel 
and sand through which it forces a passage, 
—at first a rapid and impetuous torrent, 
but latterly holding a calm and majestic 
course,—sometimes forming .sand«banks 
and islands, at other times destroying them, 
—at all times capricious, and subject to 
variation in its force and direction by the 
slightest obstacles,—it appeared impossible 
to submit them to any general law. — 

(To be continued.)* 








It seems that the tolls on the Pennsylvania 
Canals and Railroads, are to be reduced twenty 
per cent. from the time the navigation opens. in 
the Spring, e 


Shah 
Pustic Lanps.—From one of ‘the deeu- 
ments accompanying the Report of the Sée- 
retary of the Treasury, it appears "| 
during the year ending 3ist December, 1833,- 
there were sold of the public lands; ye 
227,056 acres, for $4,972,284 84; that 
the amount received in cash was $4, 
221 99, in forfeited land stock $47,230 55, 
in military land scrip $365,832 -m 
a total of $4,972,284 84, as above, The 
amount of incidental expenses was’ $153,- 
268 33; and the amount paid into the Trea- 
sury, $3,967,681 55. org ak jedaiey 
During the first three quarters of 1834, 
there were sold 2,372,931,035 “acres,” ‘for 
$2,996,596 01, of which $2,821,291 78 were 
in cash, $19,065 27 in forfeited land 
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ott bod Bron. the New. York Farmer:] : 
Wika Aid Sort or West New-York. 


not believe either, theory, or the. 


ue samt practice, will bear out the 


llediene das:tie maxim, at the conclusion of 


‘ithe “following extract’ from the Genesee 


‘“Parttier.” From ‘the experiments that have’ 


“been, inade in various sections of our primi- 
,tive country, and from our notions of scien- 
tifie agriculture, we believe many farmers 
“;gwhd now enjoy good water, will be enabled 


"FF SOL 


to. raise @# good wheat as grows in the 


Genesee country. 
aePhe territory of New-York, included be- 
tween Lake Ontario on the north, Lake Erie 
inthe »west, the lime which divides the wa- 
» ters flowing into the lake from those which 
flow: to the Susquehannah and Mississippi, 
on the south, and the counties of Madison, 


Oneida and Oswego,.on the east—a tract of 


seountry about 50 miles in width by 150 in 
dength, and containing not far from 8000 
#98 aniles;—is unquestionably one of the 
tie San countries in ¢he world, and 
isposses ithin itself more: sources of ag- 


i 1 wealth: than any portion of the 
oBated 5 tes.’ In the amount of quantity, 
oe feellence of quality, of its wheat, it is 
sssedly without a rival; and owing to 

gauses, unless there is the most 






ope 


Seacil, thie superiority it must retain. Lime 


iad: g m, two of the substances most re- 
Heder tor k seipi Jand in good heart, or re- 
storing that which has been impoverished by 


ibad atianagement, are found in almost every 
seetion-of this district in inexhaustible quan- 
tities 5 and im these two minerals, aided by 
the:other » means within: the reach of the 
‘husbandman, is found a resource, which, if 
‘uped with ordinary skill, cannot fail to ren- 
oder: West. New-York» for ages, perhaps for 
Jewer, deserving its present high reputation 
»ofbeing the granary: of America. In this 
territory wheat is, and’probably will be, the 
‘great staple ; to its culture, then, the atten- 
‘tioneof our farmers generally is directed ; 
‘amany thing which has a tendency to pre- 
spate the soil for this valuable crop, or pre- 
‘ventthe exhaustion of those peculiar quali. 
ities;:on which the excellence of the wheat 
\grewn is founded, will receive a paramount 
regard.“ Thint there is a great difference in 
the capability for making fine flour in wheat 


wn.on the northern or southern slope of 


‘West New-York, is so well known, that no 
\prodfof the fact need be adduced. Expe- 
‘‘yiénéed millers have assured us, that this 
difference is equal to at least ten per cent. 
The .»wheat kernel, to be good, must be 
thin skinned, and exhibit, whenever 
.@utor, broken, a body white of itself, and 
‘which is converted into flour by the slightest 
(process... Inferior wheat, on the contrary, 
willbe hard, dark Kesheres amt: ape cut or 
broken, .a id, smooth, and tena- 
W8iOMS 5 | sau bent can never make the first 
quality.of flour, It is only on lands: where 
js abundant, or where what is termed 
hardness 


othe of the water indicates its ex- 
tensive, ce in the soil, that the finest 
wheat is ced. It may be set down as 


aanaxim,in practical husbandry, that good 
ge se ag land, are incompati- 
ble other; or.in other words, that 

countries of primitive formation are got by 
‘nature. adapted to wheat. 
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> Hussanpry.—in the 
National Intelligencer we find the following 


anagement in the treatment of 

















commend every young farmer, in particu- 
lar, to travel in good farming districts, and 
to keep & diary of all he sees and hears that 
is, or may be, of importance. 

Nov. 1, 1834.—Visited My. John Semmes, 
of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, who in- 
forms us that his great crop of corn aver- 
aged upwards of twenty-five barrels the 
acre. | Respectable judges of the county 
were appointed to ascertain the quantity of 
corn ; and, after having accurately surveyed 
one acre, the corn was gathered and mea- 
sured. First, a barrel being shelled to as. 
-certain the accuracy of the barrel, eighteen 
or twenty of the respectable gentlemen of 
the county and of the adjoining county were 
present, sawthe land measured, saw the 
corn measured, and are ready at any time 
to testify the fact, that the average acre, 
measured in their presence, amounted to 
‘twenty-five barrels and sume pecks per acre. 
This farm is ‘situated on the Patuxent river, 
fifteen miles below the “Cool Springs,” or 
Charlotte Hall, and adjoining the farm on 
whielt €ole’s. Tobacco Inspection is—and 
the third from the Queen Tree. The farm 
is uncommonly hilly. 

Process.—He repares his ground by 
clover, the ground laid off from five by two 
and «half to three feet. The corn then 
dropped, three grains ‘in the check, followed 
by persons who drop on the corn, or even 
if they are in advance of the corn droppers, 
a handful of two-thirds slacked ashes, and 
one-third plaster, mixed before it is dropped. 
Should the corn not come up regularly, he 
drops one or two seeds tiiore, as may be ne- 
cessary. He gathers his seed corn from the 
field before gathering the crop, so as to have 
a choice of ears. He plants from the lsito 


the 10th of April, and plouglis four inches 
deep. 
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Earzty Corn anD Wueat.—The follow- 
- article was communicated to the N. E. 

armer by the Hon. Samuel Lathrop. We 
wish it was more'general among men of in- 
fluence to show their respect for agricul- 
ture, by communicating to periodicals the 
results of their experience and observation. 

Last year, H. Huxley & Co. 81 Barclay 
street, obtained this corn from Judge Buel. 
Mr. D. F. Ames, of New-Jersey, planted it 
after his neighbors had finished planting 
their white corn. Mr. A.’s ripened first. Mr. 
D. 8S. Mills, of hong Island, planted it so 
late that other varieties would not have 
come to perfection. He had a good, though 
not a full crop. 


Dear Sir—The farmers living in the valley 
of Connecticut river have, within a short 
period, greatly extended the cultivation-of 
wheat beyond that of former years ; a con- 
siderable proportion, probably the greater 
part, is sown after corn. We have suffered 

reat inconvenience, and sustained some 
oss, from the impracticability of getting off 
our corn in season to sow the ground. Grain 
sown very late is more liable to be winter 
killed, and more exposed to blast, than that 
which is sown in its proper time. It has re- 
penny happenéd with me, and I have not 

een behind all my neighbors, that [ have 
not been able to get through the wheat sow- 
ing tillafler the middle of October. This is 
quite too late to expect a good crop: The 
business ought to be‘ completed in- Septem- 
ber, and if it could be done’ by the’ middle of 
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with Judge Buel, of ‘Albany, on this #abje 
when he informed me, that for put 
years, he had eultivat ikind of ea rn whic 
“was about a fortnight earlier than the "ki 
equally profitable for cultivation: ' ‘In'¢ons 
quence of this information I’ procured 1 
seed corn of him last spring, and asc od 
other this season. The crop has exceeded 
my expectations. I never had’ a better | e 
‘from the same quantity of land, ‘and it: 

to maturity some time earlier than other 
fields of corn in the vicinity. ‘I think'it will 
prove a valuable species to those who Wish 
to sow their land with wheat. In ordinary 
seasons, it will have become sufficiently 
ripe for harvest by the middle of September. 
It is a species of the twelve-rowed corn, but 
the growth of stalk is very small, compar 
with the twelve-rowed corn which Ihave 
been accustomed to plant—not pcb lh g 
one half the weight; of ‘course, the ex- 
haustion required to sustain an equal num- 
ber of stalks is much less. ‘This species of 
corn will bear planting much thicker ‘than 
any other kind of field corn which T have 
ever cultivated. I this year planted the hills 
three feet apart in both directions, intending 
to have three stalks in each hill.’ But it 
may be planted three feet by two and a*half, 
and then the ground will not be more’ sha- 


| ded than it is with the corn generally raisi 


here, when planted*in squares of three and 
a half feet. ‘The ears set low on the stalk, 
row to a good size, und the grain is heavy. 
F think it isas valuable for use as any, other 
kind of this grain ; and from the fact’ ‘that 
it will bear planting so thick, I believe that I 
can secure a larger produet than from any 
other that I have ever tried. But the‘ cir- 
cumstance that gives it its chief excellence 
in my estimation, arises from the fact, that 
I'can gather my corn in season for the sow- 
ing of wheat. In the most unfavorable sea- 
son, the wheat may be sown in September, 
apd in very favorable seasons, early in that 

month. 

Iam, very respectfully, yours, &€¢. 

Samugt Latnrop. 
West Springfield, Oct. 23,1834. 





Gypsum.--Raspail has decided, as the re- 
sult of a series of experiments, that, “ it is 
not the leaves of the leguminous plants. that 
absorb the gypsum which is dusted over 
them, but the roots, when the dew or rain 
has washed it ip id rig vary bores toe 
advantage which has been found of applyin 
this poms adittle before the py 
on.” It was the practice of John Taylor, 
conspicuously known as the author of ‘Ara. 
tor, and one of the best practical fatmers in 
Virginia, to sow his plaster for tillage oroy 
before the last ploughing, that, it might be 
buried in the soil, where the roots 6 nts 
required it. In applying. it to grass lands, 
he recommended, if our memory serv 6. US, 
that it be applied early, that the apring.§ Ains 
might convey it to the roots. We have, in 
the pamphlet of Judge Peters, upon the ap- 
plication of Gypsum, another corroboration 
of the correctness of M, Rapsail’s conelu- 
sions. In many instances, there ted, 
where the gypsum was sown at thé Goih- 
mencement of a drought, or late inthe’ sta- 
gon, it produced fio apparent benefit that 
year. It would be useful'if er 
satisfy themselves upon this, head, by" wow- 
ing @ part of a field early and’ a part Ietp-“a 
part before the last ploughs: aut part 
‘upon the growing’ ys 9 "So far ‘as’ our 
opinions have been formed from ‘pre 
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[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.) 
-Eprror,—aAfter the notice of Mr. 


Na intended publication of a Treatise 


‘on the Management of Bees, I anxiously 
waited for its appearance, and became 


of a copy. After reading it 

through I wrote him a long letter, inquir- 
ing. the cause of the opposition he stated 
he had>met with, and offering my servi- 
peg ge cor to introduce his system 

in the West of England. This letter 
Mr,..Nutt (in an answer to a letter sent 
subsequently to his agent in London,) 
he never tebewrel, and as the dead 


fetter office has not returned it, the infer. 


ence. is, that it must have been improper- 
lyintercepted by some one—by one of 
those, perhaps, whom Mr. N utt classes as 
his very “particular friends.” Be this 
as it, may, a misunderstanding between 
us. has been the consequence, and our 
correspondence has ceased. I shall say 
little now, either of Mr. Nutt as an au- 
thor, or of his friends who defend him. 

My. purpose in addressing you is simply 
to, state a few facts favorable to Mr. Nutt’s 

‘system, which have come within my own 
experience, and which seem to me to 
invalidate the principal objections brought 
against it by your anonymous correspond- 
ent-J..P. T. Nor should I have conde- 
‘s¢ended to answer a person who seems 
afraid to be known in his attacks on an 
inoffensive individual, were it not that the 
Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine has 
in a manner identified himself with J. P. 


'T., by the note which he has subjoined to 


one of his communications.* 
First, then, as to “‘ swarming from ne- 
cessity or choice.” I have two sets of 


‘Collateral boxes, one stocked on the 24th, 


the other on the 28th of May last. The 
bees have filled the first with combs and 
honey: entirely. One side box is full of 
combs, and ‘partly full of honey. The 
bell sglass i is about one third full of combs, 
and partly supplied by honey also; my 
bell-glasses will contain twice as much as 
the largest'I have seen from (Mr. Nutt. 
From‘ this} it must be evident that my 
bees must have swarmed “from neces- 
sity,” |had I not prevented this by the 
“move” recommended by Mr. Nutt, or 
something else tantamount to it. That 
they did not choose to swarm is evident 

the. work they performed after an 
enlargement was granted them. . The 
swatm”’in ‘the second set of boxes has 
filed'the ceritre box and the glass just 
thie , Same as the other ; added to which, 
each swarm has partly filled another box, 
amd then returned to the colony. (See 
hereafter.) 


Mr. Nutt’s glass on the centre box is 


#0 ; we onlyso far sided with our 
ih, Piarap rote 
ad his book than we 


they ah ad onic be 
be | - : ents who 
P be fr we may add, are 
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‘not an abandonment: of “his so much 
lauded ventilating: system,” that glass be. 
Meio comparing ‘Mr, Nat's 

comparing ‘Mr. Nutt preveaton | 
of ivarthing to J farmer preventing his 
ewes having lambs is not good reasoning. 
If a farmer could make his ewes to pro- 
duce mutton and wool without the butch- 
er’s knife, then the cases would be paral. 
lel; but Mr. Nutt’s plan is’ to get the 
honey without’ killing the bees. The 
moment the bees become too numerous 
for the box where they are first located, 
they are permitted to enter another box 
that is empty ; the full one has its con- 
tents removed, and again is replaced on 
the stool until wanted, and so on. How, 
then, can the comparison be borne out ? 

I do not know what Mr. Huish means 
by his bees being “very lively,” when 
the thermometer fell 20° below freezing. 
My bees are never very active when the 
thermometer is 20° above. freezing. I 
would also add, that I attribute my suc- 
cess in keeping bees, when’ many of my 

neighbors lose them, to the simple circum.‘ 
stance of mine being out of the influence 
of the sun during winter; in fact, my 
hives are for weeks, and even months to- 
gether, as still as if no bees were in them. 

In reference to moving bees, we. pay 
no attention to it in this part of the coun. 
try; we move them to suit our conve. 
nience, as in changing of residences, 
selling or exchanging hives, putting them 
out on the half, and so on—never suppos- 
ing but what bees can find their way back 
to any plate from whence they have once 
started ; we always, when we do remove 
them, do so after they are quietly housed 
at night. 

Your correspondent says, “ Mr. Nutt 
has so mystified the description of his 
hive that no person in the world can un- 
derstand it.” Now mark this, sir: my 
boxes were all made with their appenda- 
ges according to the direetions and plates 

iven in Mr. Nutt’s Treatise, since which | 

have seen a set from Mr. Nutt, sent to 
a lady near Penzance, and I find that I 
have not mistaken him in any one point. 
So much, then, for your correspondent’s 
acuteness of perception. Another strik- 
ing proof of it is, that he cannot under. 
stand the size of the dividing tins to be 
inserted between the boxes, when prepar- 
ing to take off a side box. Of what size 
should they be? Surely, long enough 
and wide enough to stop the communica- 
tion between the two. Attend again to 
what he says of regulating the tempera- 


mometers, there is no mention made in 
this chapter, nor any part of the book, 
where they should be inserted into the 
hive.” Why,,into the ventilator, to be 
sure, which is a perforated tin- tube 
placed there on purpose. 

To show, further, how carelessly, as 
well as with what prejudice, your corres- 
pondent must have read Mr. Nutt’s trea- 
tise, ne calls a mere block, or door, if you 
please, a drawer in common with the feéd- 
er, which is a drawer. These block 
fronts I used this season to try the ® 








i riment of taking off a side box, in which 
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There is no frame-work needed to sup- 
port the combs : this. 1 have proved over 
and over in cottage hives, and never even 
put a pint hrough the crown, as some per- 
sons do, Ihave proved it also in.the box- 
es and glasses to my entire satisfaction. 
My bees, on being admitted into a side 
box, will take n without.‘ 

ing” at all. I take the box, clean, it ‘eal. 
out, rub it with a little honey, the smell 


| of which, will remove all other, if any.ex- 


isted, though I know not that it.is at.all 
needful ; but we always prepare 

hives to receive a swarm by ru it 
with something to make. it pe to 
them. 1 should think in. about two),or 
three hours after the communication was 
opened, in the three.cases. I tried, bees 
to the quantity of good swarms took pos- 
session of the boxes, and remained qui- 
etly to work as in the boxes bey, she ' 
occupied. * 


I do not recollect Mr. Nab in 
cannot himself, without great nes 
take a box away from his cccidiagel 
no difficulty, danger, or 
self or tothe bees, in twof 
tried this season—the§ boxes with" the 
combs still remain for inspection.  Y, 
correspondent also says, in referent to 
Mr. Nutt’s letting a swarm hang witha 
sheet before them until evening, : that 
‘“‘my bees with such treatment would 
have fled away.” A man I known Bre- 
fre. 
quently shook his bees. after he had re. 
turned from Wheel Vor, a distance of 
three miles, after six o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and on one occasion they ‘swarmed 
so early as nine o’clock in the merning. 
The first swarm of my own, alluded to 
above, swarmed and settled iff an apple. 
tree, after which a messenger Was pro- 
cured, and sent to me then two miles off. 
I went myself, and shook them in Mr. 
Nutt’s box for the first time. The rea. 
son was I had the key of the zoom m 
pocket, and my friends could: not: get te 
the box. The man’s bees, above noticed, 
were left so long because his wife was 
afraid of them, and his dwelling was in a 
lonely place. 

The above are facts that may be doubt- 
ed, but cannot be disproved. Arother 
season, [ may, if you desire it, apt ped 
with my further progress; or'T miay, in 
the mean time, with your permission,' i 
out some other matters your 
ent has very much erred in. rina 

Grorcr Wiritam Wo. 
Germo, near Helston, Comwall, bie 1, 1834. . 
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sortant and completely 

sssful’ expetiment has been made by 
, Wells, as to the conversion of sea 
 iato a perfectly fresh and pure li- 


i 





id, fit for every purpose of domestic 
use. The apparatus consists of a cast- 
ifén cooking machine, about four feet in 
‘height, and the same-in width, and con- 
tains ovens, roasting fires, pots, pans, 
kettles, &c., sufficient to dress a dinner 
for seventy or eighty men. ‘The con- 
sumption of fuel is about two bushels in 
twenty-four hours; and by the internal 
application of the heated air, by means 
_ Of tubes surrounding the various parts of 
“the machine, roasting, boiling, and baking, 
are carried on with the utmost regularity 
and precision. Whilst the cooking is 
proceeding, the sea water is gradually 
supplied from a cask or tank, and passing 
into the interior of the machine, is there 
submitted to distillation. In its distilled 
state it flows into a pipe of cast iron, or 
of copper, tinned, which pipe is led over 
the bow of the vessel, and along the cut- 
Water into the sea, and thence along the 
ofthe vessel, till it retyrns into the 
holdj.where a <common stop-cock draws 
off the water. The grand improvement is 
Bg coe ‘the element in which the ves- 
sel e condenser of the altered li- 
quid, whi sruns off at about the rate of 
@ quart @ (minute, perfectly fit for drink- 
ing, Washing, orfany of the other purpo- 
for which fresh water is employed. 
The patentee then filters it through char- 
coal, to restore the carbon which has 
been lost in the distilling. This inven- 
tion will render the watering of ships un- 
necessary, and the room hitherto required 
to stow water may be used for goods.— 
[Literary Gazette. ] 
Would not the room required for the 
stowage of fuel to carry on the process 
be equal to that required for water? 








Hasirs or Sripers.—M. Walckenact 
related before the Eatomological Society 
of France, the following curious fact, 
which is given on the authority of Mr. 
Spence. Having placed a large full 
grown spider, of the species Epezra dia. 
dema, on a cane planted upright in the 
midst of a stream of waters, he saw it de. 
scend the cane several times, and remount 
when it had arrived at the surface of the 
water. Suddenly he altogether lost sight 
of it, but a few minutes afterwards, to his 
great astonishment, he perccived it quiet- 
ly pursuing its own way on the other side 
of the stream. Epeira having spun two 
threads along the cane, had cut one of 
them, which, carried by the wind, had be- 
come attached to some object on the bank 
and so served the spider as a bridge across 
the water. Mr. Spence believes that spi- 
ders, when adult, always use similar means 
to cross water. M. le Pellitier de Saint 
Fargere also supported the opinion,—[L’ 
Institute. ] 


SauTine Burrer.—The quantity of salt 
for butter that is not to be eaten for several 


months after raping, Ahead not be less than 





alf an ounde. of salt, mixed with 2 drachms 
ps pce pores drachme of nitre, to sim.. 





| yellow or browni 
‘will be ofa white eolor, which, in dairy lan- 
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i h. of them act with the 
salt in preserving the butter from rancidity. 
If the salt ig not minutely mixed into the 
butter, that on which it rests will have a 
color, while the rest 


‘guage, is termed ‘* pyety butter,” that brings 
an inferior price. 4 ue although the butter. 
has to be kneaded among the water, and the 
salt well mixed into it, care must be taken 
not to bake or knead it too much, otherwise 
it will become tough and gluey.—[Quar. 
Journal.} 





[From the Baltimore American.] 

The performances of the Ice boat during the 
past week have not only been completely suc- 
cessful, but have far exceeded any expectations 
which had been formed of her efficiency. Our 
eastern friends, whose harbors have all been 
blocked up by ice, will scarcely credit us, when 
we tell them that we have a steamboat which has 
not ceased operations for a single day since the 
late cold weather set in, but has forced a passage 
through the ice—thick and hard as it has been 
—with one or more vesgele intow. The Relief 
was built by geutlemen of our city, of great prac. 
tical experience, for the express purpose of keep. 
ing open a passage into and out of the harbor in 
the winter season, and it is no faint praise to say 
that they have»planned a boat which hae fully an- 
swered this object, and:whose operations have 
been attended with a success which has never yet 
been attained elsewhere. 

The most remarkable performance of the Re. 
lief was on Friday last, after we had hada week 
of the most intensely cold weather experienced 
here for many years. About noon, she started 
from the harbour the brig Falcon in tow, and to the 
astonishment of all who witnessed it. made her 
way through icea toot thick and of a flinty hard. 
uess. Every inch of her progress was thus im. 
peded until she had traversed the whole length 
of the Patapsco, and reached the bread expanse 
ofthe Chesapeake Bay. Having placed the Fal- 
cun in a position clear of ice, from whence she 
could gv to sea without difficulty, the Relief pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, where her entrance into the 
latter harbor was atrended with obstaclesof the 
same character that had been surmounted in leav- 
ing Baltimore. Her appearance there, we learn, 
excited no little astonishment, as it :vas suppos- 
ed that the harbor was too firmly locked in ice to 
be opened by any humandevice. On the follow. 
ing day, Saturday, the Relief started from An. 
napolis,—making a passage as she came out for 
the ‘steamboat Columbus, bound to Norfolk,—and 
reached Baltimore on the same night. Yester- 
day morning she started ‘again for Annapolis, 
taking in,tow the brig Ida, tor Boston, brig 
Solon, and schooners Empire and Othello, for 
New York. 

We may well say, therefore, that after the ex- 
perience of the past week there can be no doubt 
of the ability to keep open the:harbor of Balti. 
mote in the severest winters, and that vessels 
may enter or depart without the hindrance expe- 
rienced during the winter season in more nor. 
thern ports. The achievement of this triumph is 
of much importance to the trade of our port, and 
gives to our Railroad, which is also independent 
of the seasons, great additional value. 

For the information of persons at a distance, 
who may be curious on the subject, we will state 
that the Reliefis a steambeat the model of whose 
bow has a close resemblance to the bowl of a 
table spoon. When she is propelled forward, 
the ice is not thrown before her, as it would 
be by an ordinary vessel, but*passes under her 
bows and is broken. Her paddle wheels are of 
wood and iron, and some idea of their strength 
and adaptation to this peculiar service may be 
formed when we state that each wheel hag in it 
six tons of Iron. 





MISCELLANY. 
Among new works: advertised in London as 
in the Press, is the Journal of Mre. Butler, late 
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Not that it is; bad i 
itself—for it is strictly true, as we intend to show 
presently. But its meaning is sadly perverted, 
and what was meant for good, becomes the 

sion of evil. - ‘ } pay’ 

Many a good thing might have been done had 
it been begun in season, but because there was. 
‘time enough it was let alone, and let alone, and 
- not started until too late, cr never Moved at. 

But there is such a thing as bringing good out 
of evil. The bee extracts honey, as sweet, if 
not as abundant, from the thistle, as from the 
rose. And he who would profit by studying be. 
man nature, and watching divine providence, may 
Jearn wisdom from his past errors, and turn over 
his misfortune to some good account. 

The wisest man in ancient days, (and we be- 
lieve he was fully.as wise as people commonly 
are at present,)—the wisest man of ancient days 


-has given us to understand that there is a time for 


every thing under the sun. A time for laughter 
and for tears, for sorrow and for ioy. A time for 
business, a time fro reereation, and a time for 
rest, but he does not say a word about leisure 
time ,or time for idleness. He speaks too of a 
time to die, leaving us to infer, as we may very 
naturally, that He, whe made the sun to rule the 
day, the moon and stars to govern the night, has 
given us time enough, just time enough, and none 
to spare, to perform: all our duties, and, to enjey 
every rational pleasure—to make the world bet- 
ter for our having lived in it—and to become bet. 
ter fitted ourselves, for ** Another and a better 
world.” 

There is time enough, says the schoolboy,— 
whose time runs out, and he goes half fitted to 
the counting room, or enters half fitted, at col- 
lege- 

Time enough,—thinks many a young man, if 
he does not say so, to commence habits of fru- 
gality and economy, and thus provide for future 
wealth—but the time never, never comes; and 
and he, to use a homely phrase of Dr, Franklin’s, 
“scratches a poor man’s head “as long as he 
lives.” 

How many designs have we formed, of doing 
this and that good thing, which fell through, not 
because we had little time; but because we had 
time enough, and so wasted one hour after an- 
other till the time had passed. 

Time enough to work, says the idler, and 
spendthrift ; but his clothes wear out before he 
finds time to earn new ones; and his pockets 
are emptied, and he has no time to replenish 
them. 

Franklin has a homely saying to this effect,— 
that he who looses an hour in the morning, must 
run all day, and ’tis a wonder if he overtakes his 
business before night. So, if any one finds him. 
self pinched for time, it is likely he has thrown 
away an hour, when he thought he had time 
enough and a little to spare. 

Time enough—say.we, when in a serious 
mood, we resolve to be more dilligent, more sys- 
tematic, more punctual ; when we resolve upon 
any reform. 

We do not mean to procrastinate ; but while 
hat muse the moment passes, it is irrecoverably 
ost. 

Do you say we knew all this before. 

No doubt of it. Yet we are apt to think 
there is not only time enough, but some to spare. 
But this ie an error and shouldbe corrected. 

The different length of different lives ie nothing 
against our position, that life is just long enough. 
‘Lhe oldest person has enough of duty and enough 
of pleasure too: if he lives aright, to occupy his 
three score years and ten—while he whose eutt 
goes down at noon, has time enough, if he will 
butimprove it, to make his life here a blessing to 
others, and that hereafter blessed and glorious to 
himself. : 

~———"T hat lifé alone is long, 

Which answers life's great endl.” 
for Pontefract, who attended the ditiner given te 
the Earl of Durham at Neweastle, is the latgest 
proprietor of the famous Hetten colliery, in the 
county of Durham Mr, Gully is said to have in. 
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Great (or estimating its depth from the 
level of the sea, than any in the world). Pearce’s 
shaft at the Consolidated Mines in Cornwall was, 
till lately, the deepest in the island, being about 
1470 feet in perpendicular depth, of which 1150 
feet are below the surface of the sea. The bot- 
tom of Woolf's shaft (also at the Consolidated 
Mines) is 1230 feet below the sea; but its total 
depth is less than that of Pearce’s shaft. The 
bottom of the Monkwearmouth shaft is already 
upwards of 1500 feet below high water mark, 
and 1600 feet below the surface of the ground. 
It was commenced in May 1830. ‘The upper 
part-of the ‘shaft passes through the lower mag- 
nesian limestone strata which oyerlap the seuth- 
eastern district of the Great Newcastle Coal. 
field; and which, including a stratum of “ free. 
atone sand” at the bottom of the limestone, ex. 
tended at Monkwearmouth to the thickness of 
330 feet, and discharged towards the bottom of 
the strata the prodigious quantity of 3000 gal. 
lons of water per minute,—for the raising of 
which into an off-take draft, a double acting 
steam engine, working with a power of from 
180 to 200 horses was found necessary. The 
first unequivocal stratum of the coal formation, 
viz. a bed of coall 1-2 inches thick, was not 
reached till August §1831 (being about 344 feet 
below the surface, after which the tremendous 
influx of water which had so long impeded the 
sinking operations was “ stopped back” by a cyl- 
indrical *‘ metal tubbing” or casing, fitted (in a 
series of\ small portions) to the shaft, and exten. 
ding from below the above bed of coal to within 
26 yards of the surface. The sinking now pro. 
ceeded with spirit—still no valuable bed of coal 
was reached, although the shaft had passed con- 
siderably above 600 feet into the coal measures, 
and much deeper than had hitherto been found 
requisite for reaching some of the known seams. 
It became evident that the miners were in un. 
known ground. A new “feeder of water” was 
encountered at the great debth of 1000 feet. re. 
quiring fresh pumps and a fresh outlay of money 
© prospects of the owners became unpromis- 
ing in the eyes of most men, and were denoun 
ced as hopeless by many of the coal.viewers ! 
Coal.viewing, however, had as yet been limited 
to some 200 or 220 fathoms; andthe views of 
the Messrs. Pemberton (the enterprising owners 
of this colliery) were not to be bounded by such 
ordinary depths; they considered rightly that 
the thickness of the coal formation might be 
vastly greater where protected by the superin- 
cumbent limestone, than where exposed to those 
denudations which in the neighborhood of the 
“‘rise” eolleries had probably swept away the 
strata through which their own shaft had hither- 
to been sunk ; that they were therefore, justified 
in anticipating the larger and known seams at 
greater depths; aad that, in case these larger 
seams had (as wae intimated) been split into 
smaller strata, the same causes which in other 
places had produced their subdivision might, at 
Monrkwearmouth, have effected their junction. 
They continued, therefore, their sinking, and 
in October last reached a seam of considerable 
value and thickness, at the depth of 1578 feet be- 
low the surface; aad presuming that this newly 
discovered seam was identified with tho Beasham 
seam of the Tyne (or Maudlin seam of the Wear), 
they are rapidly deepening their shaf*, in antici- 
pation of reaching the Hutton or most valuable 
seam at no distant period, but which (if their an 
ticipations are well founded) will be found at a 
depth approaching 300 fathoms from the: sur- 
face!:! the mean time,! however, workings 
have very recently commenced in the supposed 
Bensham seam. A party of scientific gentle. 
men descended into these workings on Saturday 
last, and, aided by every facility and assistance 
which could be afforded to them by the Messrs. 
Pemberton, made seveial barometric and thermo. 
metric observations, the detail of which will be 
deeply interesting to many of ourreaders. A ba- 
rometer at the top of the shaft (87 feet above high 
water mark) stood at 30,518, its. attached ther. 
mometer (Fahrenheit) being 53. On being var- 
tied down to the new workings (1684 feet bolaw 
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higher than ever before seen by human eye ; 
attached thermometer being 58. Four workings 
or drifts had been commenced in the coal ; 
longest of them, being that “to the dip,” 22 yards 
in length and nearly two in breadth—to the end 
of which the current of fresh air for ventilating 
the mine was diverted (and from which the pit. 
men employed in its excavation had just depart- 
ed)—was selected for the following thermome- 
tric observations. Temperature of the current 
of air near the entrance of the drift, 62 (Fahren- 
heit); near the end of the drift, 63; close to the 
face er extremity of the drift, and beyond the cur- 
rent of air, 68. A piece of codl was hewn from 
the face ; and two thermometers placed in the 
spot just before occupied by the coal (their bulbs 
being instantly covered with coal dust) rose to 
71. Asmall poel of water was standing at the 
end of the drift. Temperature ef this water at 
eleven o'clock, 70; three hours later, 692-2. A 
register thermometer was buried 18 inches deep 
below the floor, and about 10 yards from the en. 
trance of the drift; forty minutes afterwards its 
maximum temperature was 67. Another regis- 
ter thermometer was similarly buried near the 
end of the drift, and after a similar period indica- 
ted a maximum temperature of 70. It was then 
placed in a deeper hole and covered with small 
coal ; some water oozed out of the side of this 
hole to the depth of 6 or 8 inches above the ther- 
mometer, which, upon being examined after a 
sufficient interval of time, indicated a tempera- 
ture 711.2. A stream of gas bubbles (igniting 
with the flame of a candle) issued through the 
water collected in this bole; the bulbs of two 
very sensible thermometers were immersed un- 
der water in this stream of gas, and indicated a 
temperature constantly varying between 715 
and 72°6. A thermometer was lowered to the 
bottom of a hole drilled to the depth of 2 1-2 feet 
into the floor of another of the workings, and the 
atmospheric air excluded from it by a tight stop- 
ping of clay; this thermometer being raised after 
the lapse of forty-eight hours, stood 71°2. The 
above observations will accord with the prevail. 
ing (and certainly well grounded) opinion, that 
the temperature of the earth increases with the 
depth from the surface. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that causes may be assigned for 
an increase of temperature in ‘this and other 
coal mines, independently of the presumed subter- 
ranean heat. Those who are familiar with coal 
mines must have frequently witnessed the effects 
of the enormous pressure of the superincumbent 
strata; anda weight of 25,000 to 30,000 tons, 
which had lately reposed upon the coal hither. 
to occupying the drift above described, had sud. 
denly been transferred to the cual situate on the 
ides of this drift. Hence those constant indi. 
cations of tremendous pressure—the cracking of 
se sides and roof, and ‘*heaving of the floor,” 
and the crumbling of their materials, furnishing 
admission of air and water to innumerable frag. 
ments of shale, coal,and pyrites—circumstances 
which are ahundennity calculated to occasion an 
increase of temperature, both by mechanical 
compression and chemical decomposition, al- 
though wholly inadequate, as we conceive, to 
the generation of the temperature recorded on 
Saturday last; and the presence and* lights of 
the pitmen were obviously inoperative in produ- 
cing the effects remarked. Other experiments, 
however, in the prosecution of these inquiries, 
are, with the obliging permission of the owners, 
contemplated at Monkwearmouth Colliery; and 
amongst the minor advantages arising from their 
magnificent undertaking, will douhtless be the 
solution of any remaining doubts of the existence 
of considerable subterranean heat at aocessible 
depths, beneath the suriace of the earth. —{ Dur. 
ham Adv.] 


Revenues or THE German States.—The. se. 
cond part of the fifih volume ot the work entitled 
‘Archives of the New Legislation of all the 
States of Germany,” published by M. Alex. Mal. 
ler and others, contains an interesting account ot 
the actual state of the finances of Austria, Prus. 
sia, and the ether German States; from whence 
it results that in the empire of Austria, the real 
tevenue of the State atiounts ro 205,400,000 flo- 
tins, and the debts 6f the State to 793,360,000 
florins. The new t of Prussia for the yeats 
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Schwarzbourg-Rud...... 800,000 600,000 
Schwarzbourg-Son .....- 600,000 340,000 
Lippe-Detmold - 1,267,000 Vag 000 
Li Schumbourg 556,01:0 1,034 
i ee Sa “fotos py 
zollern- Hee... 310000 700,000 
Landgravate o: esse-! ombourg. ‘ 64,000 
City of Frankfort......5-++.+++-+- 1,634,000 17 000 
Bremen........ 2... ss0+ see esees 1,614,000 


Hamburg. ........ ..0- e000 esseees 
Lwbeck «20. 2.0. cence cecccese ceone, 1,006,000 

It results from the above table, thatun . 
each individual pays 13 1-2f to cover.the debt of 
the State; in Prussia, 14f; in Bavaria, 17 1-2f; 
in Wurtemberg, 12 1-2f; in Hanovery 16t; in 
Saxony, 18 2-3i; in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
16 2.3f; inthat of Darmstadt, 23 1.28; in the 
Electorate of Hesse, 16 1-2f; in the other 
small statas, from 11 1,2f to 23f. In France each 
individual pays, to cover the public dem, 33f per 
annum ; and in England, 49f. 


His Majesty has conferred a baronetcy on Feliz 
Booth, as a mark of approbation at the munifi- 
cent sum advanced by that gentleman towards 
defraying the cost of the last expedition of Cap- 
tain Ress to the polar regious. Mr. Booth, we 
understand, declined for a long ‘ime te accept 
this mark of distinction, and we believe the hon- 
or has been at last voluntarily conferred upon 
him by the government. 


The champagne vintage of the present year is 
as follows :—Verzenay, 3,000 casks, Verzy and 
Villers Malmsey 1,500 Relly, Chezney, and 
Lude, 1,000, Bowzy 1,000, Ambonnay 1; Ay 
10,000, Mareuil and Acnay 3,000, Haut, Villiers, 
Dizy, and Cumiers 4,000, Epernay 4,000, Pierny 
4,000,- Moussy 2,500, Chouly 1,500, Cramant 
2,000, Avize.8,000, Oger and Mesnil 16,000, 
Vertus 2,000; total 64,500 casks, containing 220 
bottles each, making in all 14,190,000 bottles — 
According to the estimate of the number of bot- 
tles which can be procured at the different manu- 
factories, it appears thatnext year, when this 
vintage comes to be bottled off, there will bé a 
deficiency to the number of 3,390,000, The ma- 
nufactory of M. de Poilly ‘can furnish 2,000,000, 
that of M. Daube1,500,000, that of M. de Colo- 
ret 1,200,000. that of M. de Violaine, 1,800,000, 
that of Messrs. Pallier and Calegois 600 000.— 
The Auzin factory 400,000, two others in the 
North 600,000, the four Lorraine factoried 2,500,- 
000, and that of Croyeny 200,000; total, 16,, 
800,000. The number required is 14,190,000; 
deficiency 3,390,000.—{Paris Advertiser:} ~— 


Liberty a Plant.—During the progress of a po- 
litical mene nes in oe rg a - ‘ois 
so happened that the late Dr. then, public 
orator of the University of Cambridge, but.after. - 
wards master of Trinity College and 
Bristol, car-e to the place of meeting just as 
grave, the ‘ell known political tailor of his di 
was in the midst of a most pathelic ota 
and emphatically ‘repeating, ‘* Liberty, 
gentlemen—” He pansed,—* 
plant—” ‘So isa cabbage!” exclaimed the caus. aus 
tic Mansel, before Margrave had time to 
his sentence. with so happy au allusion to the 
trade of atailet, that he wag silenged amidat roare 
of laughter, “— ; 
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“Tax New Benaqay Minka Sib us 
to wi at el sd dot merrier | 2 
‘untried. powers, to assumte the editorship of this’ 
‘magazine, wikch, under its founders had won 
‘ite: el the est place among ‘American. 
‘We wish their boldness may be re, 
‘warded vilfSblbabe, bet as yet must ascribe to | 
the Magazine the lament, 

Non sum qualis eram. 


Tae Wesruinister Review, No. VIL, being 








‘York: F. Fouren.—The Westminster rather af. 


rigan, principles—and aims, we believe, more | 
than any other}, European periodical, to acquire | 
‘authority tor ita, opinions, by referring to our 
‘example and practices, The first paper in this 
r ison the controversy concerning the 
‘Bank of the United States, in which it takes the 
#ide.of “ the brave old man”. who waged, and is 
‘still waging, War against that institution, with as 
Jistle ception of, or regard to, the-real merits 
“of ‘the questions involved in the discussion, as 
any, btherhendlong and Rassionate old man, in. 
tent, upon gratifying personal resentments at any 
rate, would be likely to have. 
‘As compared with either the Quarte y er 
» this whole number of the Westinin. 
ster. is feeble uninteresting. From an article 
on; the English language, we make two extracts— 
curious in their way. 
“Dr. Johnson was'the first who culled from re. 
eeived authors some of those words to which 
‘they’had given their approbation. The words 
comprised in hie dictionary may truly be called 
@’mete ‘selection from those which form the lan. 
Bettye of England, when there are found in’ 
eare alone upwards of 1000 words which | 
malvenoaiel [Chalmer's Apology for'the Believers 
ec. p. 210). and the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield; in 


r.to Mr. Fox, stated that,he had collected | 
ee upwardsof ‘500 solid and. nervous’ 
wv, 


not in, that dictionary, ty the way, this 

" mame: in. game ; Measure. for the inability 

denvanere to. ifhel paksowan or even understand, 

pak yh and. poet. | Mr, Todd 

died * * several sand.words’ to the num- 

te li by Johnson ;—not new coinages of his 

own, bets sterling English words ;—many of them 

contéined ,in,wrisers to whose works Johnson 

mast | pally access, but. which his fastidious- 

ness,induced him to discard. Mr. Chalmers, in 

sa Abridgement of Todd’s. Johnson, hay ven- 

oe to, call it ‘a complete glossary of the early 

ish writers ;, but very erroneously. Milton’s 

agitica alone has a considerable number 

: rds, there appear 32, not in the Dictionary ; 

sri ere are at leas! a n good: words, 

4 Fog ooh 

peeing | &e tion has since been 

meds he Aate accurate philologist, that there 

13,000 words in common use in Eng- 

oF wh appear in sny-dictionary of 

tions (of many of these, 

dy to at least 5000, have been 

made inl ‘vocabularies ; and their deriva- 

toe, ber ry a; have been traced from 

whicli they once formed parts, 

tow ng Pee sdugualiee of which they were used 
Lair demas 
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* 
fot examination is the manner 
rai the verbs are used. Learn me, 


i wor Tesch ee To learn ig the English of the |} 


which implied ‘ ” as 
accord. 
fend the of ‘the best writers. It will be 
and 119th Psalins in the Com. 

Book: “In Richard I, the shop of 










yer Te % ere 
a wrong, Shade ‘the lt 
Bice ‘As veel 


a nes 


ae: anything,, 
n its sarPn. tp thongh it is 
hard ||.among 
mine telling hae Jey 
mber|herthe more 
In sh ohr "Constance says weet 
we ‘ren ember hur... In the second 
King y IV,. hota ,.¢ remembers’ the 
who. wee his, t ..,And, nearer 
Pe dewey times, Richardson, has, the word. .in 
same sense, in ee of Sir Charles 
randison, p- 157, of the 7th edition,. 
To.* fetch’ a. walk has also, though used only 
by the. untaught in the present, day, been approv. 


ed by high authorities, . By Milton, 


When evening gray does rise;I fete my round 
Over the mount, oan all this hallowed ground. 


Tn Cymbeline, the Queen says, ‘I'll fetch.a turn 
spe the garden,’ &c. Acts, ch, 18, v.. 13,— 
oS from thence we fetched.a compass round,’ 


inate,’ . ough used by Shakspeare and 
many, authors of | me e, and, still later, by Lord 
jacon,-—*/Phil abis were already ruina. 
ted,’ —ie 8 ba proscribed verbs ; as are ya- 
rious infle ons of. otnared in general,usage, such 
as the follew wingers It. snew,’: for, It snowed; 
which is particu arly used in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
pat the common people say, it, anew and,, it 
ag Holiushed, under the year 1583, describing 
performance of a)tragedy, says that among 

i devices, it ‘ snew an. artificial kind of 
snow,’ Dr. Wallis, in his. English Grammar, 
published in 1653, mentions that snew was used 
as the perfect tense of the, verb to snow, ‘sed 
et utrobique, snowed.’.. Chaucer has ‘ it: snewed,’ 


The next No. of this republication will be is- 
sued in about ten days, aud will furnish, we are 
glad to find, the last London Quarterly, which 
has some capital papers, from one of which a 
Jong and interesting article will be found in ano- 
ther column. 

Pinnock’s Improven Eprrion or Goupsirx’s 
History or Eneianp, with a continuation to the 
year 1832. First American from the 23d Eng- 
lish edition. 1 vol. Philadelphia: Key & Bid- 
dle.—This is well got up, with a variety of 
wood cuts, explanatory. notes, and with ques- 
ons for examination at the end of each ‘sec. 
tion. Yet we musts say, as an American school- 
book, we prefer the English History we had 
occasionso notice some weeks ago by the author 
of “American Popular Lessons.” The style and 
narrative of Goldsmith are more striking; but 
these are almost all lavished upon dissensions 
civil broils and bloodshed, while little attention 
is given to moral character and institutions, or to 
domestic and social history. In these particulars, 
which lead the young mind to consider other na. 
tional. characteristics. than proneness to, and 
prowess “in war, valuable, we consider that the 
** English History” above referred to, is entitled 
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to the preference we have expressed. 

Museum or Forzion Lireraruas, &c., for Jan. 
uary ; BE. Lrrrent, Philad.—This periodical, than 
which'none affords more, or more varied read. 
ing, appears in an enlarged form, and hence. 
forth will be under the. direction, as to the selec- 
tions, ofthe editor of that capital and cheap work, 
Waldie’s Library. There is a goed plate in this 
number of our ofd friend Grant Thorburn, which, 
if not very like as to the face, is unmistakeable 
as to the feet. The literary. contents are of the 
best of all the foreign magazines. 

From the latest London Quarterly, we make 
the following extract : 


WP pov History or Louis Pusuiree. 
journal begins with the entrance of the 





‘and, Madamo. de. Genlis, vag eo caudate: 
























you? You have; been-onr 
.prinee,—you.ate now. our coll But 
that,which was a.matter: of partes = acta tothe 
Jqcobins was .a.souree of deep: affliction : — 
amiable and denen smother)’ pay bone anew » 
immediate cause of an open 


princess believed that her son had taken this tin- 
happy.and degrading step. Madame, de Genlis, 
in her Memoirs, attributes. it solely.to the, Duke 
of Orleans himself ; but it is, we think, clear that 
she must share the responsibility. We have-the 
young Duke’s evidence, that his father.only.ap- 
proved his own propositien ; and, we shall.see, 
as we. proceed, that thie, too docile and over af. 
fectionate. pupil, would never, have shoughtof 
making :such a proposition : -Madame.de 
Genlis’s previous concurrence , her husband,iM. 

de Sillery, proposed him,—her personal friends 
and the attendants whom she had placed)abent him 
all became members also.. When ina year.or two 
after,she, with her niece.apd Pamela,acco 

Mad'lle. d’Orleans to! England, they designated 
themeelves the four Jacobin emigrants, In-shert, 


itis clear that she countenanced, and probably 


advised, ‘her pupil’s entry into the Jacobin club ; 

which, however, .as. she justly observes, had-not 
at this period attained its subsequent ferocity and 
infamy. There ie another circumstance: in this 
affair that corroborates the opinion that the plun- 
ges of the! Duke ‘of Orleans into, the: successive 
depths ef democracy were ehiefly prompted. by 


.moral cowardice—the Duke dé Chartres became 


Jacobin at the moment.of that violent excitement 
which followed the duel of Messrs. de Castries 
and Lameth ; but the father himself did not be. 
come a member of the club ill the commotion 
occasioned by the: flight of the King, when, not 
without some demur,ihe was admitted. Again, 
it was. amidst the massacre of ‘the 10th .of Au. 
gust that he solicited the change of ‘bis name to 
‘Egalité. We say moral cowardice; for he 
showed mofe than once, and particularly at his 
last hour, personal:firmness,::We aré tempted 
to quote from the little known relation. of ax eye- 
witness ‘the account of his last hours... On: the 
6th of November, 1793, he ‘was brought before 
the revolutionary tribunel, jand, after a mock 
trial, condemned, on a series of charges, of all 
of which he was notoriously guiltless. | He treat. 
ed the dreadful mockery with contempt, and 
begged, as an only favor, that the sentence-migh 
be executed. without delay; the bloody indul- 
gence was granted, aad he was led,:at four’ o'- 
clock, when the daylight was almost failing, from 

the court to the scaffold. ‘1.confess;’ says: the 
editor of the Orlean’s correspondence,’ *iihad 
the barbarous curiosity to see him go'to: execu- 
tion; I took my station opposite his palace, that 
f might observe the effect which, at his last mo. 
ments, these scenes of former splendor and én- 
joyment might have on him. The crowd (was 
immense, anid aggravated, by its reprodches dnd 
insults, the. agony: of the sufferer: : The! ‘fatal 
eart advanced at so slow a pace, thatiit seemed 
as if they were endeavoring to: prélong his tor. 
ments. There were many other 'victims: «in the 
same cart; they were all bent:double, pale and 
stupified by. horror:':' Orleans: alone-a etriking 
contrast—stood upright, his head elevated, his 
countenance full of its natural color, with all the 
firmness of innocence. By “a refinémerit).of 
cruelty, the cart was stopped dt the: gate of his 
palace’; Isaw him run his eyes over the build 
ing with the ‘tranquil air of a master, who should 
be examining whether it required any additionslot 
nament or’repair. This air was, no doubt, studied 
and put on. I, as: well as everybody else, could 
see that it wae; it was even ‘said,’ that he ‘had 
prepared himself for it: r wine ;"*but, with all 
that, I was astonished. - atill astonished to 
think how suelr 4 raan‘a' ane: by any 
means, have subdued ‘his natural character, and 








Casio says, ‘Then true noblesee would ‘learn 





ag ta de Chartres (¢ LKing Le 
a into a Goatiree (hapanenhiing | om | 


worked ‘himself ap:'to: such an: ‘appearance: of 
courage and tranquility’ We return from this 
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bray sone omarom 
nplete, justice to 

@, of the ducheas’s 
ntly ry difference of opi- 


don iell de pallies of the day; and lam now 


ready to acknowledge that her fears, which at 
the time appeared to me so exaggerated, and 
even.s0.Unjust, were but too well founded. She 
did not permit her imagination to lead her as- 
tra e did not abandon herself to romantic 
visione—Aér judgment, alas! was better than 
miné, With these preliminary observations on 
the atate of the family, which will tend to ex- 
plain some things which might othetwise ob. 
scure, we proceed to the journal itself: 


‘We have only room to day for some extracts 
from thie— 


“* Journal of Louis Philippe, Duke de Chart. 
ree’—-Oct. 23, 1790,—I dined at Mousseaux— 
next day my father having approved my anxious 
wishes to become a member of the Jacobin Club, 
M. de :Sillery proposed me on Friday, Nov. 2.— 
lL, was.yesterday admitted to the Jacobins, and 
much applauded. I returned thanks for the kind 
pata that they were so good as to give me, 
‘and [ assured them that I should never deviate 
fromthe sacred pees; of a good patriot and a 
good citizen. Paris, Nov. 9.—Left Chateauneuf 

at eleven at night, and arrived at Belichasse 
at ten’next day. I goton horseback at Anger- 
. ville; nine leagues off; it waa still dark, and I 
* yode-to Paris... In the evening I attended the Ja- 
cobins. .They appointed me censor. As the 
hall is much too small to contain the friends of 
the constitution (the formal title of the club 
whieh ‘derived its popular name from meeting at 
the. convent of the Jacobins) whese members in. 
crease daily, a committee was named to look 
out for another place. They were discussing the 
King’s household troops. M. de Miraubal, a 
young man, spoke remarknbly well. I learned 
that [had been named one of the deputation to 
convey to the National Assembly the proposition 
relativeto the Tennis Court. Nov. 10.—Yester- 
day my father sent for mie, received me most 
kindly, aud gave me fifty louis, of which I gave 
my brother ten. My father desired me to call on 
Madame de Lamballe, I went directly ; and from 
her tothe: Assembly, and from that, with my 
father’s approbation,fio dine wnh M. Bonne-Car- 
reie, who had been spokesman of the deputation 
to the'Assembly.— He had invited the whole 
deputation and several members of the Assem. 
bly... The. dinner was very gay, very patriotic, 
“and redid decent. Nov, 16.—At the Jacobins. 
speak, and said that I had had the honor 
of be being admitted last year (though under age) 
‘into’ ‘the Philanthrophic Society. This society 
was in the habit of distributing 400.' per annum ; 
bat thie year the funds had fallen off by one half, 
because several very affluent persons had retir- 
ed under pretence that the revolution prevents 
theif contributing four louis a year. ‘In this they 
have two objects—the first to discredit the re- 
volation for having destroyed so good an institu- 
tion ; , and secon ly, to thake it enemies of lal 
the poor whose pensions should be thus stopped, 
by saying, it is the revolution deprives you of 
your bread. I said I thought that it was worthy 
of the club to support the Philanthrophic Society, 
and I invited all who could afford four louis a 
year to. belong to it, and those who could not, 
to eotitribyte ‘what they could afford. I was 
mich applauded, and, on the motion of M. Fay- 
del,” ® subscription which had been raised a 
onth ‘ago, for a poor man who had refused it, 
was, {ransferred to the Philanthrophic Society.— 
» 19. This evening at che play to see (Vol- 
ria) w Brat the audience made many allusions. 
s Says, ‘Give me, ye Gods, dgath 
tathey'tiar Gam ules the hotse rang with shouts 
of applauee—great waving of hats. It was mag. 
: Another line ended with these words, 
* free and without aking.” Some applause was 
heard, in xp neither 
en there was a cty of God save the 
Kin "bit be ohserved that this cry was un. 
ey substituted the tripple cry, 
’ eh sqinds 90 sweet i pari rs—God save 
the law,’ and the King and liberty for 






It from ‘that ‘that the jj 
de || putrou hed m great tajorsy over the ue 


nor any one in our box |} 








jority over the aristocrats ; 
would have applaud. 
ed some congenial sllaalote, but they were-re. 
duced to silence. 8th Jan. In the mvrning to 
the assembly—at six in the evening tothe Jaco. 
bins. M. de Noailles presented a work’ on the 


‘revolution by Mr. Joseph Towers, in answer to 


Mr. Burke. He praised it highly, and proposed 
that I should be appointed to translate it. This 
proposition was adopted with great nertoctio _& 
like a blockhead, consented, but expressing my 
fear that I should not fulfil their expectations, I 
returned home at a quarter past seven. Atnight 
my father told me that he did not approve. of it, 
and that I must excuse myself to the Jacobins on 
Sunday. June 27th. The great events which 
have occurred have preve my continuing this 
journal. Thursday, the 23d, 1 attended at-the 
head of the regiment, the procession of the Huly 
Sacrament. I had been required by the munici- 
pality to double the guard, to stop all carriages, 
and to employ the best energies. of the brave 
patriots that I commanded to maintain the public 
peace. At noon I had brought back the regiment, 
but with orders not to unboot or unéaddle, I 
asked Messrs. Dubois, D’Albis, Jacquemin, and 
Phillippe, to dinner.. They brought us word that 
the people had collected in a mob and were about 
to hang two priests. I ran immediately to the 
place--I came to the door of a tavern, where I 
found ten or twelve national guards, the mayor, 
the town clerk, and a great many people, crying 
they have violated the law ; they must be hanged 
&.la lanterne. I asked the mayor what.all this 
meant, and what it was all about. He replied, 
— it is an old priest (that is a priest who had not 
taken the new. oaths) and, his father, who have 
escaped into this house ; the people pretend that 
they have insulted M. Buisson, a priest, who has 
taken the civic oath, and who was carrying the 
holy sacrament,and I can no longer restrain them. 
I have sent for a carriage to convey them.away. 
Have the goodness to send for two dragoons to 
escortthem. I did so immediately. There was 
the Mayor motionless before the deor, and not 
Opening his mouth. I theréfore addressed some 
of the hottest of the mob, and endeavored to .ex- 
plain how horrible it would be to hang men with. 
out trial; that moreover they would De doing the 
work of the executioner, which they considered 
infamous; that there were judges, whose duty it 
was to deal with these men.. The mob.answered 
that the judges were aristocrats, and that they 
did not punish the guilty. I replied, that’s your 
own fault, as they are elected by yourselves ; 
but you must not take the law into your own 
hands. Uponthis there was a great. confusion ; 
at last one voice cried—we will spare them for 
the sake of M. de Chartres. Yes, yes, yes, 
cried the people ; he is a good patriot; he edifi- 
ed us all this morning [by having attended the 
procession of the constitutional priest.] Bring 
them out we!shall do them no harm. _I said, do 
you promise me? Yes, yes, we shall do them 
no harm. I went up to the room where the un- 
happy men were, and asked them if they would 
trust themselves to me—they said ye . I exhor- 
ted the people not to forget what they had prom- 
ised. They cried out again,—be easy, they shall 
receive no harm. [I called to the driver to bring 
up the carriage; upon which the crowd: cried 
out, no carriage ; on foot, on foot, that we may 
have the pleasure of hooting them, and expel. 
ling them ignominiously from the town. Well, 
I said, on foot, be it so, ’tis the same thing to me, 
for you are too honest to forfeit your word.— 
We set out amidst hisses and a torrent of abuse. 
I gave my arm to one of the men, he Mayor 
was on the other side. Not thinking at the mo- 
ment, I took the direction towards Paris. All the 
people followed, singing the song of the Champ 
de Mars, and making a dreadful uproar. One man 
ran up crying @la lanterne with the rascals.— 
He narrowly escaped being hoisted up himself 
for saying 80, because, said the people, we have 
promise M. de Chartres, and we will keep our 
word. We passed a little wooden bridge of a 
tew planks without rails: there the mub cried 


| to throwsthem into. the river, and endeavoured, 


by putting sticks across, to trip them up into’ the 
water. Toe reminded them of their promise, 
and they became quiet. The-erowd was still in- 
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then all the people to prison, to 
Some voices cried, they must ask pardon of 
and thank M. ‘de’ Chartres for their tives. 


was soon done, and we set out for the prigon—— 
As we went along, one man came forward with a 
peg said to us stand out of the way while I 


them. Belie that he was really about 
to fire, I rushed fo in front of niy say- 
ing, you shall kill ‘me first. As the —e 


well dressed, M. Pieyre said to him, but 


you act so. I was onl joking dre 
Say yeuik 10 ‘nav hata : 


our way. . Un arriving ‘at r the on prison, - ue 
was a great.crowd assémbled. The dragoors 
were mounted by M. de Lagondie’s bean yo 
I ordered them to dismount, saying, that 

the people had promised me, and that I needed no 
help but their word. The two men were lodged 
in the prison. When they were thera, the people 
wanted to attack the Oratoire (a religious house), 
the superior of which has not taken’ ‘the oath, 
and whose chiitch was the resort of the Te- 
fractory [those who did not a + ae Coe 
constitution of the clergy), and “whose chil- 
dren had not attended be procession—in short, of 


the aristocrats. I observed, that ‘that was not) 


the way to proceed ; that they ought to request 
the Mayor to suggest to the pi Pose coi of the Ora. 
toire that they were displeased at seeing his 
church filled with the refractory. The 

ed, a fig for the Mayor—you niay do it, Pan- 
swered that I was ready to accompany the Mayor. 
Idid so. Thé superior was very obstinate: he 
would not yield at that time, but he went off next 
morning. After dinner I went to the municipali- 
ty, and stayed while they were drawing up the 
account of what had happened. 1! went again 
next day and signed it—3d August. Happy cay, 
T have saved a man’s life, or tather have contriou- 
ted to save it. This evening, after h.ving read a 
little of Pope, ‘Matastasio, and Emile, I went to 
bathe. Edward and I were dressing ourselves, 
when I heard the cry of help, help! T am drown- 
ing? I ran immediately to the ery,.as.did Ed. 
ward, who was farther off, I came first,.and 
‘could only see the the tops of the person’s.fingers; 
I laid hold of that hand, whieh seized mine with 
indescribable strength, and by the way in.whieh 
he held me,would have drowned me, it Edward 
had not come up an@ seized one of his lege, 
which deprived him of the power of jumping on 
me. We then got him yes He could scarcely 
speak; he expressed t gratitude to me, as 
well as to Edward. 1 goto bed happy.” 


At seventeen, this Journal, we repeat, is not 
discreditable.to any man, be’he Prince or Jaco- 
bin, or both. 





SUMMARY. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts met at Bos. 
ton on Wednesday last. Benjamin T. Pickman, 
of Suffolk, was chosen President of the Senate 
by 30 eut of 32 votes, and on the second ballot, 
Julius 8. was chosen .Speaker of the 
House by 362 outof 504 votes. 

LaregCarco.—The British ship Adam Ledes, 
Captain Page, cleared from Charleston onthe 
2d instant with a cargo of 1725 bales of cotteh 
—65 tierces of rice—870 barrels of tar; &¢.— 
valuedyat $94,200 59. 

The keeper of the Montreal jail, recently de. 
tected in some sausages brought to the prison by 
the brother of a condemned convict named Lane, 
six small files, not intended certainly for internal 
consumption. 

The wife of Mr. David Avery, of Westniiti 


ster, Vt. has presented her husband with five 
children within fifteen months! . 


' Abiza Stiow, of Brunswick, Me. was. 
ted by. his wife on Sunday last vith vs rea. 





weighing 21 lbs. all well ules dates. 
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and wise opinion "aati is,—that their 
people ‘cannot exist amidst a white popula. 
tion, subject to laws which they have no hand 
in making, and which they do net understand.” 
Nor could they long exist even with entire politi- 
cal independence, where they are surrounded 
. by whites, and consequently snbject to their so- 
cia} and commercial influences. 
the reasons assigned, in the reselutions 
adopted-by the Council, for the opinion that, the 
nation cannot be re-established in its present lo- 
cation, is stated, **the repeated refusal of the 
Presidents and of the United States.to 
interfere in their behalf.” The Council declare, 
that though they love the land of their fathers, 
they regard the lot of exile immeasurably to be 
preferred to a submission to the laws of other 
States ; and they are of opinion that a large ma- 
jority of the Cherokee people would prefer a re- 
moval, if the true state ot their condition was 
properly meade known to them. 

It appears that another Council, called the Red 
Clay Council,. was held some time previous to 
thie one, &t which removal was not advocated.— 

p Ranning Waters Council express their dis- 
pes pa of the course there recommended, and 
order that a delegation be sent to Washington to 
represent the views and wishes tothose who pre- 
fer to remove to a country where the Cherokees 
can be preserved as a distinct community The 
, Red Clay Council have also sent a delegation to 
“Washington. 

Elias Boudinot, ina letter, an extract from 
which i is given in the-Southern Recorder, writes : 

«The meeting will have a powerful effect. It 
seems already to have inspired a new energy in 
our people, who are determined to get out of the 
jurisdiction of the States.—-[Baltimore American. } 


Wasuineron, Jan..9.—A part of the delega 
tion have arrived in this city, of the Cherokees, 
who were appointed by that portion of the nation 
who are favorable to the policy recommended by 
the President of the United States. 


A committee of the Hg@use ot Representatives 
of Massachusetts, have provided for the accom. 
modation of the members six hundred and fifteen 
seats. Itis ascertainéd that there are six hun. 
dred and three members elected, 

The Regents of the University, ata meeting 
held on the 8th instant, appointed the Hon: Sre- 
puen Van Rensgsecaer, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, in the place of Simeon De Witt, Esq de. 
ceased. 


When Wm.Penn first landed in Pennsylvania,he 
walked with the Indians, sat down with them on | 


the ground, and ate with them roa acorns and 
hominy; then they began to and jump, 
d beat them 


whereupon Wm, Penn stepped 
all. Such wise complaisance won and secured 
me friendship and affection for him during his 
li Pay 

Ship Letters—There were received at the 
Post Office in this city during the last year 420,. 
359 ship letters ; 183,855 were for the city de- 
livery, and the remaining yah were forwar- 
warded to other offices.—[Times.] . 


‘Mrs Bogue, of Amherst, on the 29 of Sept. 
last, the aniversary of her -ninety-ninth year, 
spun sixty knots and thirty threads of handsome 
woelen yarn! wt 

ti Whale Fishery.—The whole num. 
ber of ships en, in this valuable branch of 


Digi, News ame New York, and 
t] 





the fisheries, is 273, of which 257 are new ab- 

sent, viz ;—From New Bedford 94, Fisnceetet | 

63, Fairhaven 14, Bristol 13, New. Lond 

een 8 Sai rae | 
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ater, Port. 
Jand, Wiscasset, Fall Kinet River,. eee, Sto- 

n 
only are in port. The aggregate 
tonnage of a 257 absent ships, is nearly 100,- 
-000 tons. The number of seamen and naviga- 
tors employed on board these vessels, is not far 
from 9,060.. The cost of the,entire fleet, as fit- 
ted for these voyages of three years’ daration, 
probably exceeds $6,000,000. 

Among the ships now abroad, there are 31 
which sailed in 1831, 73 in 1832, 88 in 1834, and 
65 in 1834. Should no unforeseen calamity take 
place, whereby this important branch of national 
industry may be injured or interrupted, the num- 
ber of spermaceti whale ships expecied to arrive 
within the year 1835, may be set down at 70, 
and their cargoes at 135,000 barrels, valued at 
upwards of three millions of dollars.—[Nantucket 
Inquirer.] 

The Loss by the fire in Chatham street yes 
terday, is estimated at $40,000, and the insurance 
at $27,000. There isno apology for not insuring 
against fire, when the premiums as compared 
with the risk are so moderate. 

A Good Hit.—A Mr. Gray inquired of a negro 
servant what color he believed the devil was; 
“Why,” replied the African, “the white men 
tell us he is black. We say heis white. But 
from his long age, I guess old Nick must 


be gray.” 

** Chock home” is what the sailors say when a 
thing can go no farther ; and this might be said 
of the weather here for two days past. The 
thermometer (Farenheit) has been at 39 or 40 be. 
low 0, and consequently the mercury congealed! 
—{Bangor Whig.j 

[For tHe New York Amenican.] 

American Anitquities.—An interesting com. 
munication was read at the last meeting of the 
Lyceum of Natural Ilistory, from General 
Swift, in which he makes known the existence, 
and details. some particulars of, another of the 
ancient cities of this continent. This discovery 
was recently made by Capt. J. C. Cunningham 
of Mexico, an enterprising and intelligent gen- 
tlemen, while exploring “‘ El Esteso de Topila,” 
one of the tributaries of the river Panuco, that 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico at{ the city 
of Tampico. The ruins are situate at the base 
of a moutain, about 55 miles from Tampico, and 
disclose the vestiges of a regularly-planned city, 
the buildings of which were of hewn stone, on 
streets about 30 feet in width, runnning at right 
angles, with curb-stones and side-walks : where 
open, they were found to be covered with a 
smooth layer of small pebbles. The buildings 
had in every observed instance fallen inwards, 
‘and.on the mounds so formed, are now grow- 
ing large forest trees. Captain Cunningham no- 
ticed an inscription in characters resembling the 
Greek; and some remarkable structures, one 
of which he supposed to have been a tomb, and 
another a temple: from the latter he brought, 
from among many similar rude sculptures, a cu- 
riously distorted human face and figure, carved 
in stone, which he has presented to the Lyceum 
of Natural Ilistory, and it is now in their Muse. 
um. Capt. Cunningham is about-to return to Tam. 
pico, and intends a more minute and careful ex. 
amination of these interesting remains, whence it 
is probable he may be able to draw materials that 
will importantly assist archeologists in their en. 
deavors to throw some light on the origin, habits 
and state of civilization of the early inhabitants of 
this continent. The proximity of this ancient town 
tothe mych-frequented city of Tampico, will, it is 
hoped, induce others of our countrymen to en. 
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“The annexed record of the 
the 2to 10 inst. including the cold Sanday the 
4th, is from the table of an accurate observer and 
establishes the maximum of cold ‘experienced 
here, as not exceeding 4 deg. under z8ro—almost 
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Steamboats were so much in demand yeater- 
day for towing vessels, that as high as thirty dol- 
lare an hour was paid. The comaion me is 
ten dollars an hour, 

‘Mercantite Liprary Association.—A moet 
overflowing attendance of the mémbers of thie 
Association was induced last evening at the Clin- 
ton Hall, by the recurrence of the Annual Elec- 
tion for Officers. ; 

At a general meeting previous to the election, 
at which Mr. J. G. King presided, the Annual 
Report was read, givirg a very setisfactory ac- 
count of the condition; of the Institntion, &c.— 
A short Address was made by’ the Chairman, 
and speeches by Messrs. Stebbins, Buckingham, 
and others, when the general meeting was dis- 
solved and the election was proceeded with.— 
It was warmly contested—there being two rival 
tickets—and resulted against what was ealled 
the regular nomination, We subjoin a list of the 
successful candidates; and the election being o- 
ver, take leave to express the hope that the ex- 
citement which attended it, may also eease. 

R..R. Boyp, President. 
Anprew Mount, Vice President. 


J. Jamrs Hoan, Secretary. 
James Roacu, Treasurer. 


R. J. AnpREws, J. P. Cronxkurrs, 


Cuarves Roxrer, S. T. Nicons, 

J. N. Brapiey, Georce Porter, 

C. B. Samson, T. A. Cummins, 
Directors. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

James M. Wayne, to be one of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the place of William Johnson, de. 
ceased. 

Benjamin Rensuaw, te be Consul, for the port 
of Alicant, in Spain, in the place of George B. 
Adams, 

Joun Stryker, to be Consul for the port of 
Galliod, (Texas,) in Mexico. 

Wituam Hl, Wicxss, Surveyor and Inspector 
of the Revenue for the port of Chester, in the 
State of Maryland, from the 5th inst., when his 
former commission expired. 

Epwarp Pescup, soci and Inspector. of 
the revenue for the port of Petersburg and City 
Point, in the State of Virginia, from the 12th inst. 
when his former commission expired. 

Samvex Arexanper, Register of the Land Of. 
fice for the district of land subject to sale 
Quincy, in the State of Illinois, from the 24 o 
March next, when his present commission will 
ange: 

Franx J, Auuen, Register of the Land Office 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Jack- 
son, in the State of Miesouri, from the. 24th De- 
cefhber, 1834, vice George Bullitt, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

WituiaM Biackzgrn, Receiver of Public mon- 
ies for the district of lands subject to sale at Wa- 
paukenneta, in the State o 0, from the Qist 

c. ult., vice R. J. sr, 

Tsomas J. Cuaru of the Cus- 
toms for the district “tnd oepectar a the ere. 
hue for the path g of Hardwicke, in yy booed 
Georgia, froth the 30th ult., vice J. J, pnt 
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were led by the call of « public meeting, pub- 
lished in the papers, and numerously signed by 
some of our most mechanics, to look 
in at Chatham-street Chapel last evening, and 
we know ‘not when and where we have seen a 
more “gratifying spectacle,’ than was afforded 
by the gathering there, in such a cause, of more 
than 2000 persons, most of whom were, we have 
little doubt, mechanics. 

Gideon’ Lee opened the proceedings in an ex- 
cellent address, was.followed briefly by Mr. Mer- 
cein, and then by Mr. Hunt, of North Carolina, 
who, with an earnestness that denoted entire 
conviction, and with an archness and humor that 
enlivened, without rendering less impressive, the 
lesson he desired to inculcate, that intemperance 
is the bane of social and civil life—of industry, 
character and independence—kept alive the at- 
tention and interest of the audience for more than 
anhour. He concluded by reading the pledge to 
be signed by those who desired to join the Tem- 
perance Society, and then invited signatures.— 
Papers were immediately circulated throughout 





the Hall, and, as we heard, more than 500 signa- 
tures were obtai We hope the ball will be 
kept in motion. 


Anotugr Sreamsoat Buant.—We are indeb- 
ted to the editor of the Columbus Sentinel for the 
following disastrous information.—‘* Since our 
paper (of Jan. 3) went to press, we learn that the 
splendid new steamboat, Eloisa, (built at Pitts. 
burg, under the superintendence of Col. D. J 
Britt, who was a part owner, and intended to ply 
between this and Apalachicola,) loaded with Cot. 
con, was entirely consumed by fire on the night 
of the 3lst ult. at Brown’s Ferry, on the Chat- 
sahoochee. We understand that the disaster was 
the result of accident.” 


‘Why did Adam bite the apple ?’ said a school- 
master to a country boy. ‘ Because he had no 
knife to cut it,’ said the boy. 


It isto be regretted that the taste for music 
is not more prevalent in this country. It hasa 
humanizing and gentle influence upon the char- 
acter of a people, and affords a source of refined 
and innocent delight which nothing else can sup- 
ply. A taste for music encourages all the social 
virtues; it furnishes an amusement whieh de. 
lights without danger, and affords instead of the 
dull and sating pleasures of dissipation, a source 
of delight as refined as it is endless. The la. 
-dies are particularly interested in this matter.— 
‘When a taste for music becomes more general 
iin the other sex, they may depend not only on 
‘having more of their company, but having that 
‘company rendered more agreeable by the charms 
of gentleness, refinement and harmony. 

There is a destiny hangs over us: we are not 
ventirely onr own masters, and cannot carve for 
-ourselves. It is cruel to lay, in every case, a 
man’s non.success at his door. There are often 

not at his command to which al- 

most any other would have been a victim. They 
‘who are at their ease, and have never been put 
‘imto peril, may talk very calmly, and very sapi- 
cently; or may shake their heads with a hypo- 


critical of regret, when they are se- 
-cretly milan te 4 their hard hearts. ° 


By tae Wut Giszons, steamboat from 
‘Charleston, we have papers of Saturday evening 
ast. The cold weather had continued there, 
vwith snow—and the thermometer at 18 deg. 

iFor accounts of the Cotton market, we refer to 
the Commercial Record. There had been few 


‘arrivals at Charleston—there were on the 9th.— | 


British brig Burton from Liverpool and the brig 
Durant from Boston—on the 10th there was no 


sitive pa thip Anson cleared for this 


, ‘or ‘Mrcxainos—We | ie 


‘both civil and criminal, to be brought before it, 


-this morning all doubts were removed by the en- 
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Pag my OF ar El caused > 
Mr. Elisha Pearson, 

Waite poste Wesrcuesrer Co. 

Ww Jan. 14, 1834. 

A Special Court of Oyer and T'erminer for this 
county, assembled on Monday. and was thronged 
to a degree quite unexampled on any previous 
occasion. There were several important causes, 


but the interest of these seemed wholly lost in 
the iatense: curiosity excited by the astonishing 
case of this man. During the first two days it 
seemed to be the prevalent opinion that the Grand 
Jury would not the indictment against him, 
in consequence, it was said, of the absence of 
several important witnesses for the prosecution. 
Last night, however, it was generally rumored 
that the bill had been found ; and at 10 o’cleck 


trance of the Jury with a bill of indictment 

ainst ‘‘Robert Matthews, otherwise called 

athias the Prophet,” for the murder-of Elisha 
Pearson, late of Mount Pleasant, in the county of 
Westchester. The Court immediately suspend. 
ed the other business before them and ordered 
the prisoner to be brought up. He took his seat 
in the criminal box with a hurried, and, for him, 
unusually embarrassed air. He exhibited his 
favorite modieum of beard, and his hair, which 
appears somewhat more grey than when we last 
saw him, was &lso in much greater Jength and 
profusion. The expression of his countenance 
was careworn and anxious, and he seemed 1m. 
pressed with a reflection, that the present occa- 
sion was neither to be held in defiance nor treated 
with contempt. His dress was a green trock 
coat adorned with frog buttons, lined at the skirts 
with a pink and pea-green plaid silk; a green 
fancy silk vest, rather greasy, and stone-drab col- 
ored pantaloons. 

Mr. Nelson, the District A 
upon him to hear the indictme 
his alledged crime in five several counts—the 
first charging him with having caused the death 
of Mr. Pearson by mingling arsenic with his food 
between the Ist and the 6th of August, 1834; the 
second charging him with the murder by means 
of some metalic substance thus mingled which 
was unknown to the Jury; the third, with having 
thus poisoned him with the “ of an accessary 
unknown to the Jury; the fourth with having 
killed him by starvation whilst keeping him in 
durance and confinement in his own house ; and 
the fifth with having caused his death by with- 
holding from him whilst thus confined and suffer. 
ing from a grievous illness such; nursing and 
medical attention as were needful to his recovery. 
Whilst listening to the part of the first count 
which technically set forth that the poison had 
‘* entered the body” of the deceased, the prison. 
er’s features acquired a slight expression of ridi- 
cule, but during the reading of the all the remain. 
ing counts, he preserved an unbroken gravity, 
slightly inclining his ear as if to hear every syl- 
lable distinctly, and erecting at regular intervals 
the tremendous beard on his upper lip in a manner 
which at aless solem jnncture could not have 
been witnessed without laughter. Still neither 
imgthis nor in any other peculiarity of demeanour, 
could we perceive any of the usual, indicia or 
concomitants of insanity. The moment the in- 
dictment was read, Mr. Western of New York, 
the prisoner’s leading counsel, rose and said, “ if 
the Court please, before we plead to this indict. 
ment, it will become my unpleasant duty to state 
some facts connected with the manner in which it 
has been found, that are, in my opinion, vitally 
important both to the forms of justi to the 
interests of my client. I find that i been 
framed under an undue iofluence, in consequence 
of the illegal access to the jury of an individual 
who was neithera witness, nor the District. At- 
torney, who is alone authorized to hold inter- 
course with them during their solemn and re- 
sponsible deliberations. In proof of this I beg 
to submit to the Court the Tollowing affidavit, 
a pode which I shall’ move that the indictment 


ON i Nye Hall [who was the Associate Coun- 
sel of Mr. Western;] being e daly sworn, saith, 
that he has been informed, and believes, that a 
person who is neither a witness, nor the District 


rney, then called 





» Which set forth | 


yard, th 






















subject of said indietment. 

saith, that the said person so oer ae peter 

cess is R.. ets rate of in teens 

a conversation 

that the said Mnhoee ted ‘ bresonce, ated 
words to that effect, and that he deserved to be 
severely punished, or words to that wesanes 
Sworn, &c,” 

This affidavit seemed to ptedacs ag 
sation in the Court, .but Judge Ruggles 
short conference with his Associate Nentes re. 
fused the motion of counsel, which had been 
supported by an energetic address, and merely 
stated that ‘* the Court do not see any sufficient 
reasons for quashing the indictment.” and took 
the couasel’s exception. Mr.Voris, who is a high- 
ly respectable counsellor of Sing-Sing and who 
seems had acted in the Grand Jury Room as an 
Assistant District Attorney during the necessary 
attendance of Mr. Nelson in rose and 
said, “* he trusted that whatever little character 
he may have acquired iv the country would be 
deemed by the Gort quite sufficient to fepel the 
accusation of such an affidavit, from such a 
source.” On which Mr. Hall rose and said, 
with great warmth of manner, “ And I also 
trust that the opinion of the Court will not be af- 
fected by such a remark from such a oquran,' or 
in words to that effect. 

The District Attorney then states to the Couft 
that for want of material witnesses to the 
cution of the cause, who were absent from 
he wiazhed it ta.be postponed to the next term of 
the Court. This was warmly opposed Mr. 
Western, who required that the public p uter 
should make an affidavit of the fact embodying 
the name of the absent witnesses in ordér that he 
might put his finger upon them in case he should 
find it necessary to do so. Mr. Nelson replied 
he did not know upon what principle the gentle. 
man could demand an affidavit from him, Cr he 
would follow the courtesy practised on such oc- 
casions, and state the names of the wi 
which were Mrs. Folger, Dr. Condit, Jr., Dr. » 
Jones, Dr. Canfield, and Catharine Gallaway.— 
And in addition to the reason for Posen al 
arising from the absence of these witnesses, it 
had become necegsary, in anticipation of the plea 
of insanity which he had learned was to be set 
up by the prisonei’s counsel, to secure the atten. 
dance of persons who had known the accused 
for many years. 

After some further discussion on the Court decid. 
ed to adjourn the cause to next term, which 
will be April next, whenif we may judge f 
private information of high authority a dev. 

—_ of facts aa made more ext 4 
any yet reco in the annals of ante ' 
and delusion. ue 


The London Courier, of the 11th of Inne. ails 
gives the following paragraph : 

‘s There op in ~e United re = ee Saproe a ow 
York yee 000 
were all to sor, oad 008 and to — wide by 
side in one ote coded e, sllowiil ed | 
the width of e , and three pry 
them—the line of graves would extent 3409 
miles! ere they to be buried in one grave 
Id cover an area of 680 acrés, and 
a fence to enclose it would be more than four 
miles in circuit. Warhas its horrors—famine 
has its horrors—pestilence has its horsors—but 


the horrors of intemperance concenttate and ex- 
ceed them all. In ten years’ time the | pro. 
cession will have passed, and the grave yard will 


be filled. How long shall it be so? Will an 
oad never come?” © 


Fire.— About half past two o’clock this om. 
ing, a fire broke out in a wooden building, im the 
rear of Amos street, the property of Mr Isaac 
Ammerman, and tenanted, and used men a 
house by Mr. James Meliville. It 
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ein inn 

ve and sailed ‘im i Dilip, las 
ting ort to’ tabled 
pp peageub yy daanalabel | 
Sir Robert Pee) ag Premier ; and ‘without any ad. 
mixture, as will bé geen, of Reformers. 

lication was, it is said, made, but without 
liéeene, both to Lard Stanley ‘and Sir Jomes 
Graham, to join the administration, whence the 
inference seems reasonable, that’ no ‘such as- 
surance was given’ “of the! futurd’ ‘march: of the 
Cabinet,even i in the circumscribed path. of reform, 
whinh thoes gontlenien have Sallowed, as would 
justify their taking office. 











The dates from Paris are of the 13¢h, The |} and. 


Chambers, as We stated in, commenting on the 
news bythe Sylvie de Grasse would be the case, 


did net meet between the Sth and 13th. ‘On the 
13th, Saturday, nothing special was done, and 
nothing at all on.our subject ; so that up to Mon. 
day, 15th Dec., no, Mention appeare tu have been 
made of the American: treaty. : 
. “in Spain, Mind's fame and services do not ap- 
peat to have produced as yet any confidence in, 
0d result to, the Queen's cause, nor to have 
in any'manner dispirited the Carlists. 

The packet ship United States, Holdridge 
master, in coming out of the dock,was run ashore 
by the .pilot, and.was obliged to be dischatged, 
having, hOwever, only slightly damaged her car- 
al She would soon be yom again for sea. 


ENGLA 
‘Lompon, Dec.. 11 ~The "King held a, Privy 


yesterday, which was attended ‘by the 
Lord Chapeckor, thy urst) the Duke of Wel- | 
eis A @ er amden, Earls of Roslyn, | the .P. 
JA wry aa jersey: 4 Ellenborough, Cow- 


ir R, Peel, Sir C. M. 

if, ‘ait ‘i, Hardinge, Messrs. 
erties—our future Reformers. 

1 was sworn “into office as Chancel- 


ley, and Marybor 


Goat ying 
Pel 
lor of the Exch 
office ffom the King,’ He will also be first Lord 
of mtr owed but ve ws to the latter 
some delay 
Farina A vetlel to be further pro- 
Sth of the present month to 
iteday, the ‘Sth of January. But this is a 
‘yon of form, as Parliament can be dissol. 
rd’ at F time. Nothing, however, is yet 
0" the dissolution, ‘though it is probable 
the moment the ministerial arrangements are 
completed it willtako place. 
{From the London: Dec. 15—evening.] 
The. New Britie® Hin .--The following is 
binet ‘Ministers: ap- 










of, War q 
retary of. Ireland. 
scant of the. Ord. 
Mi... 
“Mr. A. , President of the of Trade. 
Sir L. K bull, ny ter of the Forces. 
Lord Ell sident of the Board of 


Seite be 
"Phe i ies; the 
bem one eg afin A ra 

not yet filled 


| The-Paris pap 


uer, and received the seals of 


afternoon at St. 













-telusal of Lord 

ike. office will, be fastened on by the 

is. a6 ‘a proof st the country, is, 
ee great disasters. We have the sa- 
of being enabled to calm their raptures, 






anassurance. that Lord Stanley, though de-. 

) to. take office for the present, has une-, 

‘real asserted that he will support the bing, 
the, Ministers of his choice.—[West Ken 











Gaiden 





Guewt, Dec. 13.—Our arrivals from Germany 


mention that a e had been determined on 
| between ‘lier Royal Highness the Princess Vic: 
totia, presumptive héitess of the thtone of Great 


rents and his Royal Highness Prince William 
| Alexander ‘Constantine, ‘the ‘second son of his’ 
Royal néss the Prince of Orange. ‘This'‘al- 
lidnee’ would be the: presage of the most intimaté 
and friendly ‘relations between the Netherlands 

England. It would enhance, if, possible, the 
| splendor of the House ‘of ‘Brandenburg and the 
‘imperial family of Ruesia.—{Messager de Gand} 


France. 

Panis, Dec, 12.—M, de, Broglie is definitely 
appointed, Ambassador to London, Nothing, is 
| waiting for to make this nomination official, but 
| to know the minisjerial arrangements of the Eng. 
ligh Cabinet. 

It was.said.on' 'Change, that the Chamber in- 
tended to apply to the National the maximum of 
the penalty, viz: five years imprisonment anda 
fine of 20,000 francs.. This may be the wish of 
some fanatic, such ae we sometimes meet with, 
but we find it difficult to believe that the Chamber 
of Peers can have so far engaged itself that it can 
be announced beforehand that it. will.condemn, 
and .to .what penalty. it will: condemn, 

(the Constitutione!) states that 
+ Prince Talleyrand speaks of a letter which he 
has received. {rom the, Duke of Wellington, invit- 
ing him to return.to London, and assuring ‘him 
that no alteration would; be made in the foreign 
relations of the country.” 

«JThe principle topic of reflection at present. in 
Paris papers. is the citation of the editor of 
‘the National . before the, Chamber of Peers, for 
publishing in his journal an article derogatory to 
the dignity of that body. In pursuance of this 
summons M. Rouen, the respectable editor of the 
National, presented himself. at the bar of the 
Chamber.of Peers. on, Eriday last, and on his. ap. 
plication: a delay. of fouf.days was allowed him for 
the purpose of preparing hig. defence. 

Atthe.sitting of the, Courtof. Assizes yesterday 
M. Bichot, editor of the Tribune, was arraigned 
for a libel againet the King,, conta:ned.in an arti- 
cle published in that journal, entitled ‘‘ Du, Voy. 
age du Roi a Compéigne,” in. which. allusions 
- were made to the events at. Lyons, and.to the un- 
fortunate duel in which M. Dulong was killed.— 
M,.. Bichot, was; found:guilty, and sentenced to 
12. monthe imprisonment,.and a fine of 6,000 


|| francs. 


Spain, 
Postecript of the. Journal de Paris, of Dec. 
General Mina, .on the 7th instant, proceeded 
to Lenz in order to protect a convoy of money.ex. 


Nonew engagement has taken place. Onthe 
following. day; he, returned.to Pampeluna, Don 
Carlos was ‘at Escura on the 7th, when Zumala- 
carreguy was directing hisatepe towards, the 


18; o, 12.—A courier from Cadiz brings 
us ted igence that on the 19th, the anniver- 
sary of the Queen’s birthday,he civil governor 
having objected to, the singing of the patriotic 
songs by the actors, the apectators threw stones 
into;his box, and.they. went to his palace, which 
they attacked ; one of the domestics was wound. 
ed. ‘Atthe departure of the courier the agitation 
had not ceased, and had spread to Xerxes.de la 
Frontera. 

Compromise in Spain.—The Memorial des Py. 


| pected thete. ; 








acarreguy has written to General. Mina, PROP OMe 
— @ means of putting. an end to the eff should | 
bload in the P Poningula,, that @ marriage 


= of Pau saye— It is. affirmed that Zumal- 
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It is conjectured by the, ‘Times, of the 16h, ult: 


and by the. Standard (which as a Jory as er 
neh, RrAl- 


be supposed the more accurate now in 
ters,) that Lord de Grey, better Inown, as.Lord 


Grantham, is to be the Vice, Regent of Ireland, 
‘in the place of the Marquis Wellealy, who had 
| quitted his government, as il he seen ‘ake 


annexed ‘ 

ARRIVAL om rue Lor LiguTENnayt. oF ae 
Lanp.—-The Mar gm and Marchioness We 
and suite’ ‘arrived at the Clarendon hotel ‘New 
Bond street, on Friday evening; from the Viee: 
regal.lodge, :at. Dublin. Castle. The, Firebrand 
Government steamer. reonweyen the Marquis and 
Marchioness, with their carriages avd loggage, 
from Howth to Holyhead. Mr. and Mrs. 
arrived at'the Clarendon ‘on ‘the’ preceding even: 
ing, from Ireland, 

The Rt. Hon.:G. R, Dawson, brother-in-law: 
of Mr. Peel, is to be the new Secretary for Tre~ 
land. 

The Examiner thus, speaks of Sir R. Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel has answefd to nl Beha 
whistle. He has hurried home and, 
office with the speed. of mischief. ps 
turned with his coach ‘wheels!’ Péerisli: puleabdhee 
welcome place:!:: Whatiaré: now his: opinions ? 
The opinions which he finds in the coat pocket, of 
his official unitorm. 

Miraculous as was the Duke’s conversion ts 
Reform, that of Sir Robert must have been‘ more 
sudden: He reeeives ‘a note of invitation—it was 
but to ask and have—to govern or not to govern 
was then the short question—was he to stay at 
Rome with his principles, or to order post horses 
and dash home ‘through ‘thick ‘and thin for the 
prize 7?—he'was.a Reformer in the crackvof a 
whip. His professions were of no/more concern 
to him than the cattle which speeded him on his 
journey—what mattered it whether he was 
drawn by a black, @) white, or a piébald,:s0 that 
he advanced to:his goal ?.. What-eares he for the 
color of his opinions, ..60° that they. ifurward hia 
fortunes? The journey to, government ial no 
more to be accomplished with his own principles 
than with bis. own horses, 0 he took ack. k-post- 
ers, And now here he is seated i the Treasury, 
First Lord, and Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
what else she is to be, whether anti-reformer or 
sham-reformer, is doubtless to him immaterial— 
he will take the part which place makes’ conve- 
niant. 


Madame Recamier has left the interest of 20,. 
000f. as an annual prize for the best treatise on 
the influence of grief as a cause of sickness and 
death. The prize i¢ to be awardedby the Acad- 
émie de Médecine. The untortunate lady was 
herself for a long time a prey ‘to: ae (gor- 
rows, under which'she at’ length: sunk: The 
consciousness of her approaching end, and of its 
cause, no doubt originated the idea of aye 
lar bequest. Journal Hebdomadaire, Oct, 25. [ 
principal causé ‘of the.grief “3 this once eactifel 
and always amiable ladyewas the loss of her per- 
sonal charms. She didnot feel what everybody 
who knew her did—that age had. not. im; 
her power of pleasing, and intorepting.: all whe 


‘saw her.} 


The Liverpool papers of 17th December, an- 
nounce the ‘arrival by'the England, ftom: this 
port, of nine ‘hundred and fifty chests tea.” This 
is one of the fruits of abolishing the monopoly:of 
the East India Company.’ 

Death of the Rev. Edward Irving. —On: the 
6th instant, at ;Glasgow, between the hours of 
11 and 12 o’clock at night,..died in the 43d 
year of his age, the Rev. Edward Irving. He 


Wags serisible to the last, and ‘his ; words 
were’ “ Ii life or in death I dm the: je pre* 
vious to which, he sung the 23d psalm wi 
by, hia wa’ fthen, the Reve Joba 
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speck of oe era pause— 
eon yh ml be li be what was, 
et ever emptying sea; 
which the river of 
rolis into the broad and seep 
Gulf of the Past, with never tiring 
How strange, that what is othing aos 
Pp eee et time, a come a am 
view! atom, pp’ ti the sense, 
An orb of undescribed circumference, 
Forbear the enlarging thought—nor urge a theme 
Whieh He alone can reach eee Supreme,— 
Within the glance of whose ail seeing eye, 
The Present, and the Toone lie,— 


‘be all— 


Be then-our net with present wisdom cast, 
birpearntacs ngiercebeprrarst re £.L. L. 8. 


* O. Lite! 
Thou weak built ne thou dost Leepree rise, 


Up between two eternities COWLEY. 
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"1835 willbe 


ly. Re, Pew wae art ent of © numbe 
plied, as the work is: 
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rs, D. K. 
Minor & J. E. Caavcts street, New 


York : in weekly aah 18 pages at 63 cents—in mohth- 
pA hee pages, at 314:cents—in' volumes of 384 pages, 
at $1:75—or at: $3 per unnum, in advance. 


Senn kK Kniext, (formerly ropricior of the London Mecha- 
iies' Magazine.) ‘Bdltor. 
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RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND D BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. ee naa 
Also, furnished fitted * wheels 
peielate at the action Catton ‘and “W 1 Machine 
poset. Se and Biome Paterson, N. J: ‘i orders ad- 


e subscribers at Paterson, or 60 oo Wall 


street, N wo nded 
eiAla0, CAR stanton shader 978 


je” ROGERS. KETCHUM & OROSVENOR. 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
‘RAILROAD SPIKES. — 


Railroad Spikes of every description required 
a ¢ at the Any’ , : 
| eel made at the 


thi . 
iDpikes oo minde ‘Ta size under the head, 


neal i Messrs. EKASTUS COR- 
ef » or to ‘THOMAS a Reese ly the 











RAILWAY IRON. ' 
Bars in 


' ) Flat 
ig” Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } inch, | Pthsofl4to 16, 
200 do. 1} do. do. ftcoun’r sunk” 
holes endscut 


soon sxpeutees 


250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
— Me oeng a keys Loney ae 
rought Iron 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of allway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
we i 2h, a, 334, 38 and 3 inches diameter { 
Xxles 0! . ont ) 298) or 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be.sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. G. RALSTON, 

9 South Fro rere 

Models and samples of all ied Splich kinds 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, an 


ing? Plates, i 
both eth in this country and Great Brunia wi will be exhibited to 
hose disposed to examine them. d7imeowr 
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No. 2. mecnonitte Shop, WO feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
veal No work. 


3. decametive House; St 208 by 25, used fo for putting |} 


together Locomotive Engines. Several of the best 
in use in the United States have been put in this 
ment: 
Ne. 4. A three story brick building, covered with 
120 feet by 46, containing two water-w. hoes to 
‘horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, Pattern 
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“Messi. ais 4 cae Li. 
cours. pavins Mack Mai- 


‘On soon ‘Biidgos—Mlors. vs Willes,. 
Jones. 
¢On Literature—Meesrs. Gansevoort, Bishop, 


‘On state Prison—Messre. Macdonald, Beatds. 


We Banks at Insurance pearanin aemneaneen 


Divison of Towns and Conuilen-Meeaié: 
* Mack, Beckwith. 
On Agriculture—Messrs. Halsey, Cropsey, 


euie Manafuctares—Mosers Bighop, Loomis, 


ee Pas vileges and Elections—Messrs. McDow 
él, Wills, Beckwith. 
On Enrolled aie Moers, Mack, Lawyer, 


AAfisira-—Moeery Kemble, Loomis, 


K (On Eapiving Fama Monare ‘Tracy, Macdon. | 
Cropse 

On Wideadistres-Masere. Stower, Griffin, 
Loomis. 

On Inieorporation of Cities and Villags—Meesrs. 
Lignans Seger, Beckwith. 

elect Committees on Governor's Message. 

on so much. as sear to aeGense 


—— orien ot teak Fa Poor al 


Kemble, Downing well. 

«To lastepotion of the Blind.—Mesers. Yoling, 
Li Sudam. 

« 0 Asylum of the Insane Poor—Messrs. 


Whksdsley, Gansevoort, Lansing 

“ Letintes and the sale of ‘Lotter Tickote— 
Mesars. Stower, Tracy,;Van Schaick. 

+ To an enumeration of the inhabitants—Messrs 
pase oe we Lawyer, Bishop, Seger, Hub. 





Fox. 
In Assemsiy. 
The Sreacer announced the following 


8T COMMITTEES. 
Ways and Motte Mosore. Dayan, Cash, Pet. 
i rT, King. . 
in. Grievances—Messrs. Adams, Hough, 


allery, Moore. 
rowtid Laden, Roosevelt, M. 
, Krum, 








we—Messrs. Stetson, Moseiey, 
Kent. 
Meesrs. M. H. “cme Burhans, 


On Claim 
Re Colle ~ sh asses a and culenian Schools | 


etmore,’ Burke, Clinwie Van Bergen. 


sed Bille—Me Suffern ck, 

wel, Niles. =. * 

and Bicleitsiteé To and 
Griswold, Haver, 
























th 
ion of Cities.and Vi ay 
‘ Titkigheitt, . 


re—Messes. Healey, Booher 
Horton. 


of Reli- 
of Chara Wie | 


oor ioe 
On, = and. — of the 


Companies— 


srs. Wilkinson, Adams, Davis, Van Ben. 






























—Messrs. Stevens, Crosby, 


mo Groom, Cadwell, J 
wis. 





On Militia and the Public Sielieaeen 


wood, Fisher, Craim,Stetson, Wet- 
more, 
On Indian Affairs—Meesrs. Moseley, Lytle, 
Jones, Barnum, McKie. 
the manufacture of Salt—Messers. Parker, 
Seger, Barnes, A. Brown, Hillyer. 
n Medical Societies—-Messrs. Judd. Rice, 
‘Williams, Murphy, Waldron. 
On two thirds -bills—Messrs. Gray, Herttell, 
Burr, Suffern, Wager. 
On Public Lands-—Messrs. King, Woodbury, 
Odell, Powers, Hildreth. 
On Trade and Manufactures— Messrs. Quack- 
enboss, Sjringer, Hiller, Woodward, M’Clure. 


Select Committee on the Governor aMessage. 


On‘ so much as relates to State Prisons— 
Messrs, Carr, Burhans, Griswold, Loomis, C. 
Clark, Williams, Wilkinson, D. Sibley. 

On so much as relates to Poor Houses— 
Messrs. Ostrom, Simmons, Farwell, Richmond, 
Hendee. 

On so — as relates to Insane Poor—Messrs. 
Hertell, Ogden, Van Bergen, Beecher, Tilling- 
hast, Woodbare, Coe, Plumb. 

On 80 much as relates to the Blind—Mesars. 
Cash, J. Haskell, Livingston, Moore, Gray, Car- 
penter, Cuykendall. G. Brown. 








WEEKLY RERORT OF DEATHS. 

The City Tnspector reports the death ef 175 persone for 
he week ending on Satnrday last, of whom 40 were men, 
33 women, 59 boys, 43 girls—of the following 

Disgases.—Asphyxi burned or scalded 6; casualty 

Vulsions 14; consumption 34; contusion 1; cramp 
}stomach 1 ; ; dropey 2; dropsy in the head 5 fever, 
1; fever, bilious re fever, remittent 1; fever, scarlet 5; 
fever, typbus 3; flux infantile 1; : gravel a3 hives or croup 
inflammation of the bowels 3; of the ‘brain 4; of the 
yy of a nye intemperance 7 ; marasmus 4; old 
6; palsy 2 peripneumony 18; rheumatism 2 ; small- 
x M4; sprue 1; stillborn 12 ; suicide 2; tabes mesenterica 

; teething 3 ; whooping-cough 2 ; worms 2. 






‘or whom 64 were of the age of one year and under ; 11 
between 1 and2; 18 between 2 and 5; 6 between 5 ‘and 
10; 5 between 10 and 20; 20 between 20 and 30; 18 be. 
tween 30 and 40 ; 10 between 40 and 50; 12 between 50 and 
60; 5 between 60 and 70; 4 beween 70 and 80; 2 between 


80 ‘and 90 
GERRET FORBES, City Inspector. 
Ps Of the above, 18 were colored persons. 








SALES OF REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION, 
- By James Bleecker & Sons—January 10. 
The vacant en on the corner of Bleecker and Chai 
streets, 25 by 75 
The three redone ining with same building, 


being 70 feet on Bleecker and 75 on Charles st. 
‘The house and lot No. 118 Franklin street, be- 


tween Chapel and Church sts. lot 20 by 50 feet 355 


The lot on East Broadway, next the corner of 
Montgomery street, running to Division street, 
with a two story house, being 275 Division street, 
lot 23 by 165 

The lot on the corner of Liberty and Greenwich 
| streets, being about 45 feet on Liberty, and about 
64 feet on Greenwich street 

The lot No. 30 Gold street. about 27 fect frunt, 
20in the rear, and 83 deep 
One lot on Og of State and Nevins street, 
Brooklyn, 25 
eg lots adja she the se oad at 675 













adjoin is obevs above at 700 

ght ots adi wide Avenue C ay st., 
24 by about 100 m 

‘ : ing she vee oe 







thé a- 
in the rear, 
and lot M6 Brod 

wa: itera nd 


Bstory brick he house and lot No# 54 Broad- 
Ream cor eet 


















ee Sa et same 
thr and lots on corner of the 
I Cr beg a ea 


Ne, «Front aret, rnin Ws yg es 


and 137 feet indepth 





14,500 


Hu 3 
ns and the Penitentiary wane 





















ust [ not feel as man! 
s wri babes, home, shelter,-all destroy’d— 
Mant, what remained to me! ploy’ 
‘* Rev —revenge my arm em 
« Till erush'd by tyranny. : 
‘« What cared { for the sanguine ‘tome 
“ Whilst Russian was the flood? , 
“ But when I saw the Polish brave 
‘+ Immersed in Poland’s blood. 


“ Qh, Poland! had th os nae oe 
“ Heen powerful as 
Ne’er had the tyrant * Ruslan chain 
** Fetter’d a Polish slave! 
** No fond one left to sigh farewell, 
‘* Nor kind hand mine to clasp, 
‘* Oh, I was like the wild gazelle 


“ The dark rm reap onda 
jarkest page ‘ory 
‘* Will show our conflict vain. 
“ Yes, Despotism bas subdued 
 Alll that he can subdue ; 
But ‘midst the wildest solitude 
‘* The soul of freedom grew : 
“ Chains cannot gall the master mind, 
‘- Though round the captive thrown , 
% This, to the glory of mankind, 
“ Was shown at Marathon. 
‘* More modern story bids ns bless 
“ The Grison's h hand, 
‘ When valour's dar ng met sucecss, 
‘* And freed his native land, 
“ Oh might the shade of gallant Tell. 
** Sarmatia’s heart relume, 
“ And to some ruin’d Polish cell 
‘* Call Glory from her to ub ! 
“ Although my sun may now be set,, 
* And broke for aye my sword, 
** If in the lapse of ages yet 
** My country be restored— 
** If on her bills the free-born boy,, 
“ If in her vales the song, 
‘©If round ier hearth the halinw’'d joy, 
‘If to her altars throng, 


“SA aiceneen race A praise their God, 


and 
"3s rd stretch me on Siberia’s sod, 
“ And sink in dreamless rest. 

“ But if the fetters and the fate 
© ‘I'hat Moscow’s hand impose, 

* Be destin’d as Poland's date, 

“ And deep as oland’s woes, 

“ M soul had best no prescience keep, 

y syn opts not Ag gloom; F 
Md ay it groan, but would not weep, - 
*O’er Poland’s 

“ Sunless and starless in ‘oes, 

M U puanowat ub 4 . 

“ Leave ere cypress only grows, 
‘+ Wher dark are k kept’. 

‘* No, no! the Cadmus-harvest yet 
“ Will ripen on thy plains ; 

“ And proud Moecow’ may forget 
“ The po and his 

‘* Time shall rekindle Poland’s fame, 

“ My country yet shall be 
“A sation bearing honour’d name— 
*“ Brave, mdependent, frec !’ 
Tena warm the hapless Exile’s pray’r, 
eg fae his pati tog 
 luived | his 'd cheek, 
We tear-dimm’d 
But now the chains are 
PP spirit ay to roam 
8 sorrows all are spo! oa 
Kind death conducts him 
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